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PASTORALIA 
Some Practical Points on Apologetics 


Since, as has been insisted on time and again, conversion is not 
a purely intellectual process, no one can be reasoned into the Faith. 
Dialectics, though necessary, is nevertheless inadequate. The vital 
spark that flames into belief is not kindled by a logical demonstra- 
tion, however convincing and compelling it may be from the intel- 
lectual point of view. This fact thoroughly realized will prevent 
us from overestimating the importance and function of apologetics. 
Apologetics must not receive too large a measure of attention, nor 
be allowed to bulk too large in the ministry of the Word. A 
happy balance between positive instruction, admonition and defense 
will have to be found. Every discourse should try to maintain this 
proportion. 

Pure defense has a tendency to weary the hearer. The faithful 
are not particularly interested in controversial exposition or the 
refutation of error. They prefer the meat of plain doctrinal instruc- 
tion, and they do not, except in rare cases, stand in need of an 
elaborate defense of Catholic teaching.* In their eyes the cause of 
our holy Faith is not so weak that it requires continual warding off 
of attacks, but on the contrary stands secure and safe in spite of 
the daily assaults of infidelity. To them it is a tower of strength 
built foursquare on an impregnable rock. Undue preponderance of 
the apologetical element in the pulpit would have a disquieting effect 
on their minds and leave their hearts unsatisfied. 


1“Eine Klippe, deren Opfer der moderne Prediger unserer Tage leicht wird, 
ist die allzueinseitige Pflege der Apologetik auf der Kanzel. Die feindlichen 
Angriffe auf der ganzen Linie machen eine ausgedehntere Apologetik auf der 
Kanzel notwendig aber das ewige Apologetisieren widert schlieslich f6rmlich 
an” (P.Joh.C. Schulte, O.M.C., “Die Kirche und die Gebildeten,” Freiburg). 
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But even non-Catholics are not attracted by an excess of 
defense. The hunger of the soul is not satisfied by apologetics but 
by the proposition of the truth. On the whole, therefore, it will 
be advisable to use apologetics sparingly and with a generous admix- 
ture of positive instruction. It may not be easy to find the golden 
mean, as on the one hand apologetical defense is indispensable, and 
yet on the other hand it can readily degenerate into tiresome plead- 
ing, dry argumentation, and offensive polemics. The method of 
St. Francis de Sales, who unobtrusively mingled defense with plain 
exposition and infused into both the full fervor of his soul and 
the warmth of charity, may serve as our model. This excellent 
method, which is at once safe, charitable and effective, is described 
in “The Spirit of St. Francis” as follows: “In 1594, when he was 
sent into the Duchy of Chablais, he found only seven Catholics 
at Thinon, its capital. He labored there for five or six years, 
aided by his cousin, Louis de Sales, and in the end brought over 
to Catholicity between forty and fifty thousand souls. His exertions 
seemed to meet with little success for the first four years. He lived 
in the midst of continual hostility, and sometimes his life was in 
danger from the fanatical Calvinists in those abodes of heresy; 
but his angelic sweetness and wisdom carried him through all. A 
pestilence which raged in Thinon enabled the servant of God to 
win the hearts of the people by his saintly charity, as he assisted 
the sick and dying at all hours, by day and night, and was deterred 
by no fear of infection. The simplicity and gentleness with which 
he set forth the Catholic truth gave him such power that, provided 
only a Protestant allowed him a quiet and peaceable hearing, he 
would make his objections disappear almost before they were stated. 
His method was always to have some particular object in his 
sermons, such as the explanation of a point of faith or the inculca- 
tion of a virtue. He preferred rather to set forth the faith as if 
he were instructing Catholics only, without controversially disputing 
against objections. By this means the heretics, who were numerous, 


were gently led to perceive that texts on which they relied to defend 
their errors, if rightly understood, only proved the truths taught 
by the Catholic Church.” It appears, then, that the apologetical 
element was not totally absent but artfully disguised and skillfully 
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woven into the texture of the doctrinal exposition. Moreover, it 
may be stated that the holy bishop added to his word the triumphant 
apologetic of example. 


Goop FaitH To BE PRESUMED 


It is quite possible that among those who listen to us there may 
be individuals who approach us in bad faith and with no intention 
of being convinced. We think that such cases are exceptional and 
that they should be disregarded. Nothing can be gained by a pre- 
sumption of bad faith, for it will have an irritating effect on the 
speaker and edge his words with a sharpness that cannot but prove 
offensive to the hearers. “Charity,” says St. Paul, “is not provoked 
to anger, thinketh no evil.”* It is not apparent that harm can come 
from presuming good faith where there is none, whereas it is obvious 
that a suspicious attitude on our part may repel a sincere inquirer. 
The safest course is to presume that there is much inarticulate 
good in everyone whom we meet. The anima Christiana may be 
choked and stifled by prejudice, but it still breathes in every human 
breast. Ignoring everything else, we make our appeal to this 
deepest and best part of the self. An apologist who presumes bad 
faith places himself in an awkward, if not impossible, position in 
regard to his hearers and paralyses his own efforts. Professor 
F. W. Foerster offers a safe rule in the following: “The apologist 
who wishes to secure results in our day must have recourse not 
to abuse, but to persuasion. In dealing with adversaries he must 
not always take for granted that they are the victims of pride, that 
their motives are base and their intentions bad. Rather must he 
seize every opportunity to appeal to the lofty motives, to the deep 
spiritual longings of the soul that they have inherited from Chris- 
tianity—and endeavor to strengthen them.”* This view is fully 
endorsed by Father Thomas O’Donnell, C.M., who writes: “It is 
most important to realize an inquirer’s standpoint, his prejudices, 
his special difficulties, to make proper use of what he admits, to 
recognize unreservedly his good faith, and to give full credit to 
himself and his co-religionists for all the truth they hold and the 


21 Cor., xiii. 5. 
8 “Auktoritat und Freiheit” (Munich). 
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good they accomplish.”* We may err in attributing good motives 
to the inquirer or the objector, but, if err we must, it is better to 
err by an excess than by a defect of trustfulness. 


SIN AND SALVATION 


The moderns are inclined to trifle with the truth. It must be 
brought home to them that it is man’s solemn duty to accept and 
embrace the truth if it is recognized. This duty must be anriounced 
with all earnestness and sternness. Many in our days fail to realize 
that infidelity is a sin, a crime against the God of truth. Sin really 
has become to them a very shadowy thing of which they do not 
stand in awe. The consciousness of sin has become obscured, and 
therefore men do not seek forgiveness or the means of forgiveness. 
Only occasionally a burdened heart, oppressed by the sense of guilt, 
seeks the means of reconciliation with its God. The man of today 
must be made conscious of sin and of the need of salvation. Only 
then will he listen to our invitation to come into the Church, where 
sin is remitted and the soul restored to friendship with its Maker. 
A reawakening of conscience is one of the prime objectives at which 
the apologist of our days must aim, for conscience has become 
dormant and the realization of sinfulness practically obliterated. 
The Paraclete must again descend on a world forgetful of its fearful 
condition and unconcerned about the need of salvation. The men 
of our days are unmindful of the fact that judgment is awaiting 
them, and hence they live heedless lives. Not less than at the time 
of Christ is the coming of the Holy Ghost necessary in our days, 
for “when He is come, He will convince the world of sin and of 
justice and of judgment.’’® Humbly the apologist must prepare for 


4“The Priest of Today” (New York City). Though at first blush Dr. 
Brownson’s opinion seems unduly rigoristic, it can be reconciled with the one 
here presented. The great American convert writes: “It is a mistake, rather 
than charity, to assume that Protestants in general are in good faith and really 
concerned about their salvation, and therefore are to be treated always as men 
who are willing to hear reason and yield to the force of argument” (“Collected 
Works,” Detroit). 

5 John, xvi. 8. The decline of the sense of sin is described by Dr. Frederic 
C. Spurr: “Various systems have arisen differing violently among themselves, 
but all in agreement upon one thing, namely, that man is not a sinner in the sense 
set forth by Christianity, and therefore he needs no salvation other than that 
which he can effect by his own efforts” (“The New Psychology and the Christian 
Faith,” New York City). 
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the action of the Holy Spirit by arousing the souls of men to a 
realization of their perilous condition. 

The apologist of our days must have prophetic earnestness and 
some of the qualities of St. John the Baptist. In his voice the 
rumbling echoes of the thunders of doom must be heard, for it is 
only in this manner that the spiritually lethargic world of today can 
be stirred up. What Orestes A. Brownson says of his generation 
applies with even greater force to the present one, for since his 
day the world has grown more irresponsive to the needs of the 
spirit and less fearful of the retribution to come. His words possess 
a startling pertinency and might have been penned this very day. 
They are here reproduced at some length: “That Protestantism in 
most countries, especially in this country, is developing into infidelity, 
irreligion, naturism, rejecting and losing even all reminiscences of 
the order of grace, is too obvious and too well known to be denied, 
or to demand proof. It is stated in a recent number of The Amer- 
ican Almanac that over one-half of the adult population of the 
United States make no profession of religion, are connected with 
no real or pretended church, and therefore belong at best to the 
class expressively denominated as Nothingarians. The majority, 
then, it is fair to presume, either believe that they have no souls, 
or that their souls are not worth saving, or that they can save them 
without religion; and the great mass of those who nominally belong 
to the sects, we know, hold that salvation is attainable in every form 
of religion, and many that it is attainable without any form. The 
point, then, at which we are to aim, cannot be doubtful. We are 
called specially to convince the American population that they have 
souls, souls to be saved or lost, and which cannot be saved without 
Jesus Christ in His Church. . . . The work assigned us here and 
now is a great and painful work. We cannot address t! se out 
of the Church as men who err merely as to the form of Christianity, 
and are yet resolved not to part with the substance. Unhappily, 
we are required to present our Church, not merely under the rela- 
tions of the true and beautiful, but under the relation of the neces- 
sary and indispensable. We are compelled by the existing state 
of thought and feeling to present it, not merely to men who 
hold the truth in error, as the corrective of their intellectual aber- 
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rations, but to men under the wrath of God, as the grand and 
only medium of salvation. We must address the world around us, 
not merely as aliens from the Church, but as being aliens from 
God, without faith, without hope, without charity, without the first 
and simplest elements of the Christian life, as dead in trespasses and 
sins, and with no possible means of attaining to eternal life but in 
embracing heartily and faithfully and perseveringly the religion we 
offer them. We must show them that they have souls, that these 
souls will live forever in eternal bliss or eternal woe; that they are 
now in sin, and in sin which deserves eternal wrath, and from which 
there is no deliverance save in being joined to our Church... . 
It was by telling the people that they had immortal souls to save, 
and that they could not be saved otherwise than through Christ in 
His Church, that the blessed Apostles and their successors, aided 
by divine grace, converted the world to Christianity. . . . It is 
only by following such examples, by convicting those outside of 
the Church of sin, and convincing them of the fact, and of their 
need, of salvation, that we can recall them to the bosom of the 
Church, and persuade them to come into the way of salvation.”* 
Such accents, it is true, will grate on the ears of our contemporaries 
who are used to the soft-spoken phrases of religious indifference and 
abhor everything that savors of religious exclusiveness. To the 
modern man the other world is no longer a commanding reality, 
and consequently his religious needs do not assert themselves with 
irresistible imperiousness. The horizon of time limits his vision, 
and he feels almost perfectly at home in these narrow confines. 
Neither the hopes nor the fears of eternity mean much to him. 
There, then, lies the task of the apologist of today: he must try to 
impress upon the modern soul the awful reality of the life to come 
and make the modern heart experience vividly the need of religion. 
Not until the need of religion has been profoundly experienced can 
the question of the true religion take on an actual meaning. Uncom- 
fortable stirrings and persistent questionings must be aroused in 
the hearts of our contemporaries. Their self-complacency and their 
perfect absorption in this life must be shattered to a thousand bits. 


© Op. cit. 
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THE AMERICAN MENTALITY 

The American is a good listener. He is not hypercritical but 
strongly impressed by sincerity. Authority goes a long way with 
him. Hence, when an individual has achieved success in one depart- 
ment, his opinions respecting entirely unrelated departments acquire 
an undue weight. Too often sentiment is allowed to befog the 
American mind and to becloud the real issue. The mental instability 
of the American is rather disconcerting; enthusiastically he will 
embrace an opinion today only to relinquish it for something else 
tomorrow. He possesses a generous measure of common sense and 
practical judgment, but is not given to keen analysis. His mental 
alertness is remarkable, and the wide range of his intellectual inter- 
ests astounding. In practical questions his judgment is very reliable; 
in speculative questions it is equally unreliable. In many ways the 
American mind resembles that of the adolescent; it possesses the 
good as well as the evil features of youthfulness. The American 
represents a high type of morality, particularly in that which belongs 
to the natural order. This morality, however, on account of its 
inherent emotionalism lacks poise and moderation and can turn into 
actual immorality. Religiousness, though of a vague type, is also 
a characteristic of the American temperament. Many wholesome 
elements can be found in the American mental make-up, and these 
good attributes may be exploited in behalf of Catholicism. The 
absence of cynicism in the complexion of the American mind is a 
very promising indication.’ Much good is present in the American 
character but it requires careful handling and patient cultivation. 
Still more can be accomplished with a mind that manifests the 
attributes of youthfulness than one that exhibits the marks of 
old age. 

With subtle and rigidly Scholastic argument the American has 

7™“Whether America is yet in its adolescence, or whether it is the result of 
climatic conditions, there is a certain buoyancy and delightful optimism in the 
character of the nation that is very much akin to the Catholic spirit. And there 
is also a depth of feeling and generosity which the older nations have long since 
cast aside in favor of the critical spirit. All this tells in favor of the Church; 
and I think if some great thinker could reveal the inner serenity and sense of 
security, with the occasional raptures that belong to certain choice spirits, 
particularly in our cloistered communities, half of America would rush away 


from the fever of modern life, like the anchorites of old, and bury themselves 
in monasteries” (Canon Sheehan). 
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little patience. The reason for this is his woeful lack of concentra- 
tion, which in turn is caused by the feverish haste of our national 
life and the multiplicity of distractions that surround us.’ If we 
wish to reach this mind, we must use condensed and tabloid argu- 
mentation and endeavor to crystallize an extended proof in a catch- 
word that will succeed in arresting for a moment the wandering 
attention. 

Dr. Brownson, who undoubtedly was familiar with the mentality 
of his fellow-citizens, offers these suggestions : “My own conviction 
is that our true policy in dealing with the American mind is to 
study first to ascertain, not its errors, but the truth it still maintains, 
and to show it that that truth can find its unity and integrity only 
in the Catholic Church. We must find our point d’apput in the 
sound principles it still holds, and lead it by arguments, drawn from 
those principles, of the justness of which they can judge without 
going out of themselves, to the conclusions to which we wish them 
to come. Prayer, meditation, and reflection are better means than 
reading to prepare us to do this. The American people are a reason- 
ing but not a learned people, and they want not the old arguments 
but new ones, and such as they can appreciate offhand. I think 
Father Hecker has the right view on this subject, and after his 
the next best is Father Walworth’s, that of direct appeal to con- 
science. My own method, I believe, is the worst of all, that of 
logic. We have satisfied the American mind that we are able logi- 
cally and historically to prove our religion. What the theologians 
call motives of credibility we have proved we have. The difficulty 
to be overcome is not logical or historical; it is the feeling that 
after all, though these motives are conclusive, yet to believe on 
authority is to reject reason. The error we have to combat is that 
the Church suppresses reason; and what we have to convince them 
of is that there is no opposition of revelation to reason and of 
grace to nature, and that there is a real correspondence between 


8 “Professor Muensterberg thought that the source of American nervousness 
lay in what he declared to be a fact, that as a nation we are suffering from the 
weakness of inattention. We cannot, he declared, put our mind to anything 
that requires concentration, and we cannot follow a train of thought unless that 
train is exceedingly limited. President Butler, of Columbia University, would 
seem to agree with Professor Muensterberg, for he confessed in the April, 1924, 
issue of The Educational Review: ‘Our great national vice is superficiality.’ 
Another observer of American conditions finds that we utterly fail to appreciate 
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them, and that the assertion of the one in no way abridges the 
rights or circumscribes the sphere of the other. This, I think, is 
at present our work, and that our success under God depends on 
our success in performing this work.’® 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 





the necessity of concentration, though it is the one grand essential to success in 
any calling in life. . . . It is perhaps this dabbling in so many different fields 
with the consequent lack of depth that has led more than one European observer 
to speak disparagingly of the intelligence of the average American” (“The Ameri- 
can Character,” by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C.). 


® Op. cit. Brownson thinks the Scholastic method unsuited to controversy in 
this age. Though one may not entirely agree with him on this subject, his ideas 
are worth pondering. “Luther and Calvin,” he writes, “brought the discussion 
of theological questions of the gravest magnitude out from the schools into the 
forum, and made the ignorant and unprofessional public, instead of scholars, 
the judges. We may regret the fact, but we cannot unmake it. If we refuse to 
address the people, we only leave the field free to the advocates of error. We 
have suffered the enemy to choose his own battlefield, and we must now meet 
him there or nowhere. In plain words, we have to defend today the Catholic 
cause in the public arena, before a light, frivolous, captious and impatient audi- 
ence. We cannot do this by the Scholastic method—by long chains of syllogistic 
reasoning, elaborate treatises, or ponderous folios; for our treatises will not 
be read, and our dry, formal reasoning, however just and conclusive, will not 
be heeded. . . . The age is too fickle, too impatient, too much in a hurry, too 
incapable of sustained thought or serious application, to read books, unless light 
romances or sensational novels. Few are patient enough to read, even in the 
newspapers, anything more than the telegraphic dispatches.” 
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“ARGUE NOT, BUT PREACH” 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


My title is a suggestion caught from the last line of a poem by 
John Henry Newman, in which he says of the Apostles: “They 
argued not, but preached; and conscience did the rest.” 

How far should such advice be followed? Should it apply to 
our ordinary Sunday preachments, to retreats and missions and even 
to apologetic conferences? Speakers in the Catholic Radio Hour 
confine themselves to clear statements of belief, since most of our 
difficulties arise from a misapprehension of those beliefs. Missions 
to non-Catholics do the same thing in the formal preaching, and 
condescend to argument only slightly in order to reply to inquirers 
or objectors. One supremely important argument is, indeed, some- 
times required in the case of a prospective convert, namely, that 
of the authority of the Church to teach doctrine and morality. Once 
this fact is proved, perplexing details lose most of their difficulty. 
In our general preachments, however, is even this great argument 
necessary? Would not a series of statements implying this truth be 
perhaps more illuminating than formal arguing? Arguing seems 
to imply objections, and may create doubts. 

In my previous paper on ““New Haven: Then and Now,” I called 
attention to the Rev. Dr. Hall’s warning addressed to the divinity 
students at Yale to the effect that ““Romanism” had not yet pro- 
duced in America able apologists for our Faith, but that such 
apologists nevertheless existed in the Catholic Church and would 
ultimately find their way hither and mislead souls into the Catholic 
Faith. The question naturally arises: have our apologists who 
have appeared on the American scene since the year 1875 (in which 
Dr. Hall lectured) been more competent than those who preceded 
that date? Have we argued better since then than before? Shall 
we thus explain the wonderful growth of the Church in America 
since that day? It has been a wonderful growth, as Professor 
William Lyon Phelps indicated in the August number of Scribner’s 
Magazine. Our many churches are crowded in such wise that there 
exists no problem of church-goers and absentees for the Catholic 
Church like the problem that afflicts our separated brethren. And 
Catholics, as he further noted, have grown in prestige as well as 
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in numbers. Is this mighty change due to skilful arguing by our 
apologists? Dr. Phelps evidently does not think so. Might it not 
be that we have been busy preaching rather than arguing—preaching 
by quiet example, it may be, rather than by pulpit oratory? Or may- 
hap by both in fairly equal measure? Has our preaching been dis- 
creet and not provocative—ambassadorial rather than argumenta- 
tive? Is it a generally good advice that we should argue not, but 
preach? 
I 


“Time hath a taming hand” (Newman, Persecution). 


It is quite a coincidence that, on the day following my com- 
pletion of the preceding article on “New Haven: Then and Now,” 
I should have stumbled on one of Newman’s poems that seemed 
to me to summarize, in a single line, the moral of that paper. We 
have been notably the victims of religious persecution in America, 
but “Time hath a taming hand.” Dr. Hall’s vilification of Cath- 
olicity and Dr. Phelps’s tribute to it were uttered in the same city. 
The lecturer in 1875 and the writer in 1930, ministers by profession, 
saw the Catholic Church variously. One feared its future apolo- 
gists. The other recognized only its “atmosphere of faith.” Shall 
we hereupon quote: “This is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith” (I John, v. 4)? 

It is a curious fact that Dr. Hall appeared to foresee that disin- 
tegration of Protestantism which is so very obvious in our own day, 
and which Dr. Phelps explains as due to “rationalizing” Christian 
truths. And Dr. Hall accordingly strongly cautioned his hearers 
against certain things which menaced, in his opinion, the Christian 
message. Catholicity was one of them, and he assailed it repeatedly 
and argumentatively. But he also warned his auditory to beware 
of two other things: speculation and subtle argumentation. 

With respect to theological speculation, he declared that the 
preacher “has no business to say: ‘I have been thinking of this 
theme. I have reached such and such results with my present 
light. I give you my conclusions so far as I have gone; they may 
be different next week or month, as I get further light, and then 
—for I am perfectly honest—I shall report to you with reasons.’ 
. . . They (the hearers) might well enough say to us: ‘Gentlemen, 
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get something settled, and then come and tell it.’ We need not 
wonder if men cease to go to church on such conditions” (page 22). 
I have italicized the words that seem prophetic of the present 
“problem” amongst our separated brethren. Fortunately we do 
not indulge in theological speculations in our pulpits. We may 
dismiss, therefore, the topic of speculation as a field for argument 
in the pulpit. It will not be amiss, however, to consider here the 
other two points: assailing error and supporting truth by subtle 
argument. 


II 


“You see, although my sermon was in no way leveled against heresy, 
it practically told against it” (St. Francis de Sales). 


St. Francis was preaching to a small congregation, one rainy 
Sunday, a short and simple sermon on Catholic veneration of the 
Saints. He simply explained just what that veneration consisted 
of, and his explanation restored to the Faith a gentleman who had 
abjured Catholicity because he had been told by heretical ministers 
that we made gods out of the Saints. The Bishop of Belley tells us 
of another incident: 


“A certain sermon upon the Last Judgment, which the Bishop 
preached in Paris, was so blessed to the souls of several Protestants 
who came to hear him that they sought Francis in private, and 
were finally converted. ‘I had been preaching,’ he said, ‘in the 
Queen’s chapel, upon the Last Judgment (not controversially). 
Mme. de Perdreauville came out of curiosity, and was taken cap- 
tive by the truth, so that three weeks later she and her whole 
family came to me for confession, and I was their god-father at 
their Confirmation. You see, although my sermon was in no way 
leveled against heresy, it practically told against it, God thus 
graciously using me as an instrument to win these souls. Ever 
since I have always maintained that he who preaches with love 
preaches sufficiently against heresy without introducing one word 
of controversy. Certainly, during thirty-three years in which 
God has called me to the sacred work of feeding my people with 
His Word, I have observed that earnest sermons on matters of 
practical holiness are as so many live coals cast among Protestants ; 
they listen, are edified, and become more accessible to doctrinal 
teaching. All the best preachers I know agree with me in this, 
as in thinking that the pulpit is not a proper field for controversy, 
and that one casts down more than one builds up when touching 
upon such matters otherwise than casually in preaching.’ ” 
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St. Francis had still another method of counteracting error 
without arguing against it. He would take a text flourished by 
heretics against us, and, without arguing upon it, merely state or 
develop its true meaning. Catholics who had heard such a text 
used by Protestant argumentators could now perceive, without any 
darkness thrown upon it by heated words, what exactly the text 
meant; and Protestants who might be present at one of the Saint’s 
sermons could similarly see the text in an entirely new light that 
was not shed upon it by the fires of prejudice or hatred, for the 
Saint carried out his own principle of always preaching through 
loving lips. 

The Saint evidently trusted less to arguing than to preaching, 
less to proving than to persuading. Catholics themselves, as well 
as non-Catholics who may casually attend our sermons, will be more 
benefited by clear statements of faith than by elaborate, however 
intelligible, argumentation. The Saint elsewhere says: “You cannot 
conceive how beautiful the truths of our holy faith are when we 
consider them in a spirit of peace and tranquillity. We smother 
them when we labor to over-adorn them, and we hide them when 
we strive to bring them too prominently forward. . . . If the Holy 
Ghost do not illumine the soul with His supernatural light, all our 
proofs are feeble and useless, and we only place obstacles to the 
interior action of the Spirit when we heap proof upon proof, and 
argument upon argument.” 

There may be amongst our Catholic hearers some who are dis- 
turbed by nascent doubts against the Faith. They may be loath 
to manifest these anxieties in the confessional or in the rectory. 
They may possibly resent the counsel to banish such doubts as they 
would impure thoughts. What shall be done for them by sermons? 
The Saint seems to rely upon the action of the Spirit more than 
upon argumentation. Peace and tranquillity—that is the medium for 
good results in preaching. Argument may stir up new doubts. 



































III 


“Be sure your theme is one the people can understand” (Dr. Hall). 






The third advice or caution of Dr. Hall’s begins with the above- 
quoted words. There is shrewd wisdom in his warning to avoid 
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argumentation on subtle and intricate themes. He continues to 
develop his thought: 


“There is much with which your professional education has 
familiarized you that is out of their depth. They have no ground 
in common with you in certain directions. There are controversies 
metaphysical, theological, even experimental, into which they have 
never been conducted, where your argumentations would be to 
them as algebraic symbols to one who has never learned mathe- 
matics. You are writing in cipher and they have not the key. 
They make a little effort to understand, fail, sit down in des- 
pondency, with a little vexation and irritation of mind, where you 
ought to be regarded by them with complacency ; so that they not 
only lose their time, but they are ill-disposed to you next time you 
preach, and have so far formed a habit of inattention” (page 111). 


We are again fortunate that the latter part of this quoted para- 
graph does not apply to our congregations. If they fail to under- 
stand us, they are not despondent, vexed, or irritated. It is true 
that they—and we ourselves—lose precious time; and that, if our 
sermons are largely of the character described, they will regret 
that some more intelligible speaker has not mounted the pulpit, and 
they are apt to grow quickly inattentive to a sermon which would 
be quite intelligible to them if they would only bestir themselves 
aright. 

The first part of the quoted paragraph may, however, be helpful 
to us. Father O’Dowd, in his volume entitled “Preaching,” gives 
us an illustration of what to avoid. He draws a picture of our 
ordinary sermons on the Sacred Heart of Jesus, in which the 
devotional appeal may be overlooked by the preacher or the people 
in a welter of proof that the Sacred Heart is to be venerated with 
the worship of Jatria. But the people do not need that proof. They 
adore the Sacred Heart. To them it is practically inconsequential 


whether the human heart be the organ or merely the symbol of love. 
To them the Sacred Heart is the Heart of the God-Man, and they 
have never heard of the Synod of Pistoia, and do not consider the 
Sacred Heart as so much flesh separated from the Sacred Humanity 
and the Divinity of Christ. For them the Sacred Heart means Jesus 
Christ, God and Man. 
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IV 
“For He was teaching them as one having power” (Matt., vii. 29). 


With respect to combating contemporaneous errors in the pulpit, 
especially those of a philosophical or quasi-scientific character, it is 
rather interesting to hear John Henry Newman, recognized uni- 
versally as a deep thinker, advising preachers—even in his day of 
turmoil—to “spare reasoning” against the opponents of Christianity. 
He does this in his poem entitled “The Religion of Cain,” written 
in 1833. The last stanza runs: 


Brethren! spare reasoning ;—men have settled long 

That ye are out of date, and they are wise; 

Use their own weapons; let your words be strong, 

Your cry be loud, till each scared boaster flies; 

Thus the Apostles tamed the pagan breast, 

They argued not, but preach’d; and conscience did the rest. 


The pulpit is peculiarly the place for the delivery of God’s mes- 
sage to man. Ambassadors for Christ are to deliver this message: 
“All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, 
teach all nations.” Subtle argumentation or profuse proving is not 
our need as ambassadors. In our age of printing, innumerable 
vehicles are open to our apostolate and are made use of with con- 
spicuous learning and ability. Meanwhile, however, it seems to 
be just those people whose studies qualify them to take advantage 
of our well-expressed reasonings who, nevertheless, enter the Church 
from other causes, mostly from their own reasoning powers. But 
how many of these come to us from the camps of the speculative 
philosophers and scientists whose constantly changing theses we 
attack with consummate logic? Our converts are ordinarily relig- 
ious-minded folk who find their doubts solved and their religious 
instincts satisfied nowhere save in the Catholic Church. 
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KEEPING BACK THE COLOR LINE 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


If there is anything that can worry a city pastor sick, it is the 
threatened invasion of his parish by negro residents. Nor is his 
fear a groundless one; for parishes have been wiped out of existence 
within a decade by such a flow of population. What was white 
has become black—with the newcomers almost all non-Catholics. 
The parish has gained territorial status in a sense not contemplated 
by law. But, after all, the danger of parishes becoming thus extinct 
is only one of the incidents attaching to the quick shifting of city 
populations. If this destructive shifting is to be offset, it will have 
to be by civically and not ecclesiastically planned social measures. 

Yet, this moving of the color line in our cities does symbolize a 
problem in the spiritual order that need not be, and must not be, 
dismissed as a baffling undertaking. I refer to the invasion of 
Catholic life by the unregulated marriages of Catholics to non- 
Catholics. This is an invasion that churchmen as a group can 
be not only lawfully but expediently concerned with. It is the 
approaching color line that should frighten us all into action. The 
problem, as I view it, of keeping back this color line is twofold. 
The first question is how to make the best of what in so many cases 
is a bad mess, namely, the infatuation of a Catholic for a non- 
Catholic; the second is how to prevent Catholics from keeping 
company with non-Catholics. 

The first part of the problem diocesan legislation is undertaking 
to solve tentatively. Heretofore the attempt to prevent at any hazard 
civil marriages in cases where infatuations for non-Catholics were 
fully developed has brought about another evil, an ever-growing 
number of trial marriages on the part of the non-Catholics and of 
subsequent civil marriages for life on the part of the Catholics. We 
have too long refused to acknowledge as priests and bishops what 
we knew as men: that outside the Church there is a pagan—not an 
heretical—atmosphere, and consequently the promises exacted by the 
Church in all too many cases are only verbally and not seriously 
made. For either the non-Catholic doesn’t know what he is signing, 
or he knows but, considering the exactions unjust, gives only an 
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outward consent. Even where the promises are understood and 
honestly made, their primary implications of a Catholic education 
for the children and of no artificial birth control for the parties 
themselves are not more than vaguely cognized. | 
Experience has gradually demonstrated the necessity of insisting 
upon a certain number of pre-nuptial instructions as a means of 
giving the necessary enlightenment and of testing out the honesty 
of the non-Catholic’s intention. And where these instructions have 
not been too many to discourage attendance or too few to dispel 
ignorance and have been given intelligently and zealously, more 
than the expected results have often been accomplished. Maliciously 
intended trial marriages have not had the touch of sacrilege imparted 
to them, and civil marriages that may have occurred have been 
rectified either by a renewal of consent or by a sanatio in radice 
when evidence was forthcoming that the parties intended to perse- 
vere in their union. Bishop Rohlmann of Davenport—formerly a 
prominent pastor in Dubuque where the pre-nuptial instruction sys- 
tem has been strictly enforced—is quoted as saying that two unex- 
pected results have followed from the mandatory instructions: a 
number of converts enter the Church by reason of them and mixed 
marriages grow fewer. And Bishop Gerken said casually last fall 
that his experience as a Texas priest had been that he made con- 
verts after marriage out of eighty per cent of the non-Catholics 
whom he could by suggestion or persuasion induce to attend pre- 
nuptial instructions. 
But before I go into the direct means of lessening mixed mar- 
riages I might tarry to repeat what a vicar-general has to remark 
about the methods to pursue in giving these instructions. He con- 
tends that the Catholic party should attend, lest the non-Catholic 
end by knowing more than the Catholic about the Church’s attitude 
towards artificial birth control and other vital conjugal matters. 
He contends further that for real results careful preparation and a 
thoughtful appraisal of the character and disposition of the non- | 
Catholic to be instructed will be necessary. A second priest adverts 
to the need of going into the whole subject of natural and sacra- 
mental marriage, if the promises are to be clearly explained. He | 
might have added that the background of the Church as the pillar 
and ground of religious and moral truth will also have to be ex- 
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plained. I frankly avow that the giving of these six instructions 
fruitfully is a tax upon the sacred ingenuity of any priest. Yet, 
at the same time the least good accomplished is something incon- 
ceivably great—the safeguarding if not the eventual multiplication 
of the Faith. 

Here I might mention two clever schemes of giving these instruc- 
tions learned recently from their priest authors. One priest uses 
the first instruction in going over the field of Catholic doctrine. Then 
he uses the remaining instructions in answering the difficulties he 
has raised. The other begins his instructions by object lessons. 
He takes the non-Catholic into the church for a tour of inspection, 
starting with the sacristy. He points out the parallel between the 
priest in vestments at the altar and our Supreme Court judges in 
silken robes on the bench. The altar is next visited and explained. 
The confessional is opened and calumnies silently refuted by show- 
ing the partition separating priest and penitent. Reflections are 
made upon the thorough inquiry the physician of the body conducts 
before diagnosing our bodily ills; hence the reasonableness that the 
physician of the soul should know something of the distempers that 
he is commissioned to cure or to prevent in the medicinal sacrament. 

Now, a mixed marriage is always at least a remote danger to 
faith, and many an accident can make it a proximate danger. Even 
the wisdom of unschooled faith dictates that mixed courtships or 
mixed company-keeping should be greatly lessened and judiciously 
attacked as something ordinarily to be done away with. I might 
interpose the remark that a certain diocese in the Middle West now 
averages about one mixed marriage for every two Catholic mar- 
riages, so that one out of every three of the young folks of that 
diocese marrying goes in for spiritual miscegenation. The increase 
of mixed marriages in this particular diocese seems gradual; as far 
back as 1887 there were 354 as compared with about a thousand 
now, 407 in 1893, 502 in 1900, some 650 in 1906. We must of 
course bear in mind that the increase in population offsets greatly 
this apparent jump in figures. I am wondering if the country 
does not average about one mixed marriage out of every three 
or four marriages. The evident thing seems to be that the youth 
of the future must be deterred from developing a taste for the 
religious color line in the matter of choosing a life’s partner. This 
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is just where the big part of the problem of the marriage of Cath- 
olics to non-Catholics comes in. 

“Keep our Catholic young folks together, and there will be no 
room for mixed courtships,” is a proposition every one admits. But 
under the most favorable conditions this can be done in part only. 
For work affords the occasion of courtships as well as social ming- 
lings under church or family auspices. A priest correspondent, 
whose “young people engage in a great variety of social activities 
to keep them occupied,” observes that this keeping the young people 
together has done something to prevent mixed company-keeping. 
Parenthetically I might mention that the net entertainment proceeds 
of this priest’s parish for one year amounted to $15,000. Another 
priest, whose suburban parish has eighty per cent mixed marriages, 
makes a most unlooked for observation on this point. He writes: 
“Personally I believe we priests, myself included, are the occasion 
of more mixed marriages than we think. We are forced by the 
pressure for money to run socials for the purpose of raising funds. 
We hardly care who come to our halls as long as they have the 
price and help make the social a success. Our halls are the occasion 
of more mixed marriages than we realize. We want the world to 
know that we are tolerant, and in our endeavor to prove this we 
actually become tolerant of the occasions for evil. . . . When all 
is said and done, I believe the old truth still stands—spirituality is 
promoted only by spirituality.” One of our bishops tells how, as a 
pastor, he used to restrict his entertainments to Catholics and 
thus avoided the evils here complained of. To resume, we must 
also take into account that, as our parishes become more and more 
American, they become increasingly nomadic. There is developed 
also a social stratification which renders a genuine mingling harder 
and harder to promote. 

Still, we cannot rely too much upon what might be termed 
mechanical expedients to prevent mixed company-keeping. More 
permanent reliance must be placed upon moral causes, and these 
strictly supernatural. We have to inculcate a supernatural horror 
of a mixed marriage because a mixed marriage threatens the 
Faith. Therefore, we must instill a corresponding horror for mixed 
company-keeping, because mixed company-keeping is the only thing 
that can properly lead to a mixed marriage. I know that it will 
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be objected that instructions alone can do little. But I would submit 
some facts that indicate that instructions do have an independent 
value. Our honest-to-God Catholics, of course, don’t contract mixed 
marriages in any alarming numbers. And this class is largely co- 
extensive with the auto-less Catholics. It is our middle class and 
our rich Catholics who run up the mixed marriage figures. Yet, 
in a study made by a Webster College student several years ago 
of marriage statistics among graduates of our Catholic colleges for 
women (surely a representative section) this truth was revealed: 
out of 3,600 graduates from nineteen colleges in different parts of 
the country 600 had married, and out of that 600 only 20 had 
contracted mixed marriages—less than 4 per cent. There may, of 
course, be certain other factors to account for this low percentage, 
but instruction undoubtedly plays the most important part. The 
converse, then, must also be true, that lack of instruction is respon- 
sible in no small measure for the unhealthy proportion we have of 
mixed marriages. 

Under this head of instructional poverty let me quote a pastor, 
formerly a college president, who writes: 


“T believe that many mixed marriages take place because of 
the lack of proper and thorough instruction in Christian doctrine 
in our schools. Oftentimes (this may be dangerous to say aloud) 
the regular instructors in our Catholic schools go no farther in 
Christian doctrine classes than hearing a recitation of the text; 
and this either because they have established such a method as a 
custom, or because they do not know how to go farther into the 
matter of explaining the doctrine of the Church on this or other 
subjects. I cannot believe (as evidence of this) that many of 
our young people would consent to a ‘run-away marriage’ if they 
really understood that such a marriage attempted before a 
Protestant minister or a civil magistrate is no marriage at all, and 
that in the former case excommunication is the penalty. . 
There is too much memory work in the Catechism class, to my 
mind, and too little intelligent digesting of the doctrine to be 
believed and practised by both children and adults. I believe that 
children should be taught to discuss the doctrines of our Holy Faith 
just as they are taught to discuss any other subject in the cur- 
riculum. In too many cases we seem to have become slaves to 
the standards established by the State Schools, and thus our most 
important subject is relegated to the mere question and answer 
method. 
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“You can easily see what harm comes from the ‘parrot’ 
Catechism class. I believe that one bad result is mixed marriages 
because of lack of knowledge of this sacred subject. Children 
should be made not only to know the doctrine of the Church on 
this subject, but should be made also to feel that Matrimony is a 
Sacrament, instituted by Christ, Our Redeemer, for the purpose 
of sanctifying souls and preparing them for heaven, just as they 
feel that Penance is a Sacrament or that the Holy Eucharist is 
a Sacrament. I may appear pessimistic; but I ask what does the 
ordinary Catholic know of Matrimony further than that it binds 
until death and that ‘good’ Catholics do not ‘believe’ in divorce ?” 


Since our educator-pastor wrote these strictures on prevailing 
catechetical methods, the Archbishop of Birmingham has banished 
the printed Catechism from the hands of children until their eleventh 
year. Yet, he has arranged for two courses in Catechism before 
that year, one from five to eight and the other from eight to eleven. 
Outside of prayers and hymns nothing is memorized until the 
eleventh year. And there is only a sparing amount of memory done 
with the printed Catechism from eleven to fourteen and fifteen. 
Children are learning things in religion in the Birmingham method, 
just as they do in matters of less vital importance. 


That our educator-pastor has rightly described the tone of our 
schvols is borne out by two pieces of incidental testimony gleaned 
from ethical examination papers in a Catholic college. One girl 
declares : 


“Since grammar school days I suppose I have been taught that 
there are certain things one must do and certain other things one 
must not do. I have recited Catechism questions on the duties to 
God, to the neighbor and to self. I suppose I have been told 
quite often that, both as an individual and as a member of society, 
I had rights and duties. But merely reciting questions and answers 
or being talked to about certain things will not always bring these 
things home to a person. And I do not believe that, until I 
studied special ethics, I had a very clear idea of just what rights 
and duties are, and mine in particular. . . . I have begun to 
realize why we worship God. Of course, I suppose I’ve always 
worshipped God, and after a fashion realized just why I was 
worshipping Him. But studying about my relations to God as 
His creature has made the reasons for divine worship seem very 
evident. . . . Then in regard to taking human life, until I 
studied ethics I wouldn’t have drawn any distinction between 
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direct and indirect killing. The very word ‘kill’ would have spelled 
‘sin’ for me. . . . “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ means 
now that I should have the same kind of love for my neighbor as 
for myself. That commandment was before always a puzzle for 
me. I can now see where it is necessary to sacrifice one’s lesser 
goods for the neighbor’s greater goods, even our life for the 
neighbor’s soul, although I admit it was pretty hard to take that 
in. As for matrimony, the marriage impediments were always 
a jumble of ideas in my mind.” 


And in the same class a young Sister jotted down these few 
lines of her experience: 


“The greatest benefit I have gotten from the study of special 
ethics is the knowledge of the ‘why’ of certain things. For 
example, I have known from childhood that direct deception, or 
lying, is always wrong; but under given conditions indirect decep- 
tion, or the prudent hiding of a secret, is permissible. But the 
‘why’ of all this was never fixed clearly in my mind until the 
Ethics of this semester. Also in the case of marriage, the fact 
that some things invalidate a marriage while others render it 
unlawful yet valid, was known; but the ‘why’ was not clear.” 


But if so much remains to be desired in the way of vitalizing 
religious instructions for the Catholic children in our parochial 
schools, what must be the plight of the other fifty and more per 
cent not in Catholic schools—those spiritually pauperized children 
who in very, very many instances have had barely enough instruc- 
tion to make their First Communion? The easy retort to this 
question is to say that nothing more can be done for them, as a 
rule. I came across a demonstration of the contrary of this last 
summer. A former schoolmate of mine in college days had been 
placed in charge of a parish of mixed nationalities, strongly Slavic. 
He had a growing parochial school with over five hundred pupils, 
but the previous September he felt he should organize a regular 
Sunday School for his public school children. Catholic public school 
teachers do the routine work of instruction, with the assistants of 
the parish exercising an active supervision and with the Sisters 
mingling with the youngsters to get acquainted with the children 
and to impress upon them the fact that they are as welcome to 
play in the school yard as the parochial school children. The Sisters 
were long since forbidden by the pastor to make any invidious dis- 
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tinction between the two groups on First Communion day. He 
keeps the children in this catechetical continuation school until they 
finish the eighth grade; and he was planning some means of giving 
higher instruction to the boys and girls in the public high schools. 
He began with an enrollment of 20, but he now has over 200. Dr. 
Scullen of Cleveland has lately given his fellow-pastors a detailed 
account of a yet more striking experiment in his parish of seven 
years’ duration. Both these pastors have an active realization that 
their parochial obligations extend to all the children of their parishes. 
They are not parochi in partibus. 

But even the most perfect school activity, direct and supple- 
mentary, will not alone give our young folks the right attitude 
towards mixed company-keeping. That supposes normal Catholic 
life, and normal Catholic life in turn supposes the unspoiled sanctu- 
ary of the home. And the rehabilitation of that sanctuary demands 
more church activity. The pulpit, the confessional and the altar 
rail must effect the major part of the change. The church edifice 
must teem with life seven days a week. The schedule of church 
services in an Eastern parish must be everywhere duplicated, even 
improved upon. This particular church had 15,000 Communions 
for the months of January, February and March of 1927, and 
26,000 Communions for the same months in 1928—a gain of some 
seventy per cent. The schedule runs: confessions and devotions 
every evening at 7:45; confessions every morning ten minutes before 
each of the four Masses; Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
all day Thursday ending with Holy Hour in the evening. And then 
St. Bernard dogs of charity must be sent out from the church 
to pick up Catholics who have lost their way. Imitators must every- 
where spring up of the Chicago pastor who has brought back 
600 fallen away Catholics in six years; of the St. Louis pastor who 
has through parish proxies brought back 200 in two years and 
closed two rooms in the nearest public school. Above all, the 
unstrayed and the reclaimed Catholics must be brought to the altar 
in numbers approaching that Indianapolis parish which had 309,000 
Communions for the year 1929, representing an increase going back 
over twenty years. For how can the battle cry of the sainted Pius X 
be realized, to restore all things in Christ, without an absorbing 
devotion to the Eucharist as Sacrifice and Sacrament? 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MarTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


VIII. Facilius Camelum 

After speaking of the most spiritual thing in human nature, which 
is the mind and knowledge, and having merely for lack of space 
failed to insist on the Holy Father’s repeated urging, given to all 
of us priests and seminarians, to increase our knowledge of all that 
pertains to our vocation, I would like to mention the crassest thing 
of all—which is money. The crassest, because sexual immorality 
can be mixed up with a lot of emotion mistaken for the best thing 
of all—love—or used as a substitute by men who are really hunger- 
ing for something better. But money can quite well so obsess us as 
to stifle in us all other interests whatsoever. 

Let me be perfectly fair. The clergy need money constantly: 
I myself have a scheme which to others looks incomprehensible but 
to me is clear as daylight, which enables me to see at once just how 
far I have got in either paying off certain debts for desperately 
poor priests or convents, or in helping to construct certain things 
I think ought to exist. A week ago today, had I not been ill, I 
should have been preaching a “charity sermon” in this unhappy 
church, which almost weekly allows hard-up enterprises to make 
special collections outside it despite its own needs; and in the eve- 
ning I should have been broadcasting an appeal for the same purpose. 
No one can possibly say that I fail to appreciate—especially in this 
land where nearly everything still requires to be created—the need 
in which priests stand of money; and no one can say I do not take 
my wretched part in the sickening task of asking for or collecting it. 

All the same, I will insist that love of money is one of the gravest 
dangers a priest may incur. I allude first to the great scandal 
given necessarily to all non-Catholics but also to many Catholics 
by the association of money with the Sacraments. Stipends for 
Masses is a topic that stands by itself: all the same, to tell people 
that the priest deserves maintenance, and his maintenance is annexed 
to the Mass which cannot, of course, be estimated in cash value, is 
the sort of statement that carries no convinction to anyone—to 
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anyone, that is, who is not equipped with that heroic faith which 
is able to see Mass as so transcendently important that, were the 
priest to do nothing at all save say Mass, he would more than have 
justified his existence. So he would; but everyone knows what 
happens to clergies and countries where priests say Mass and do 
nothing else. But Mass stipends have a history of their own. 

But money is annexed to other Sacraments or pious functions: 
marriages, baptisms, funerals. Only today have I heard of a man 
who, having gone to another country for his marriage, asked the 
priest what he owed him. The answer was: “What have you got?” 
The man had a pound and some pence. The priest took the pound, 
adding that it was a very poor offering to make for a marrying. 

The man, therefore, had to return to England on the return half 
of his ticket and a few pence. “What,” I asked, “do you think 
of that?’ My informant was not the man in question, but he 
considered that the priest in question was no gentleman; and I, 
had I given my view, would have put it positively that he was a 
cad, and that horsewhipping was too good for him. I have, alas, 
come across so many instances of this disgraceful tradition that 
my mind needs no further making-up as to its having existed within 
our living memories; nor need we rummage into history in order 
to find out how inevitably the red crop of anti-clericalism follows 
on the sowing of such seeds. 

Leaving, then, the topic of asking any money in return for a 
sacramental service (in England, the regulation “fee” is about a 
dollar, which I receive invariably with shame, and always make 
sure that the giver is or anyway looks capable of giving it), I 
pass to the very evil effect made by our constantly alluding to money 
in our sermons. A very intelligent girl, whom I am instructing at 
a distance, wrote to me the other day to say that it was no good 
her going to Fr. X’s sermons, because three-quarters of each sermon 
was concerned with money—the church “needed” redecorating. I 
knew the priest well; I know just what his sermons would have 
been like. I sent the girl for instruction (oral) to a modest young 
priest in the neighborhood, a man whose work is no less hard and 
to whom (I am sure) relatively no less is given though he asks for 
nothing; and she shall come, please God, to London to be “received.” 
How many sermons have I heard, even on most solemn occasions, 
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like laying foundation-stones or consecrating churches, when hardly 
anything but money was talked about! I will be impertinent and 
add that, when I have preached such sermons and warned the 
priest beforehand that I would not mention money, and that if 
he liked to invite someone else he might do so, the “collection” 
has been above the average. “Your Father who is in heaven knoweth 
what things you are in need of.” And He knows before you ask 
Him—He whom mostly one must ask. 

The laity are generous: they are also trusting. I believe that 
priests are under no obligation to publish accounts of how much 
money has come in and what has been done with it. I quarrel with 
no principle. I merely say that, taken as a whole, to act upon this 
principle is less and less of a good policy. Glancing around the 
world so well as one may, more and more does one perceive the 
irritation of the laity due to their giving money with which they 
know not what is done. Very much, I know, goes on the generous 
entertainment that priests give to their guests, often clerical guests. 
At such dinners I have constantly felt extremely uncomfortable. 
“Whose money am I eating and, above all, drinking? It is kind of 
you to offer me Chartreuse, but I do not want it. I don’t particularly 
like it; and, even if I did, why should I whose whole role, whole 
vocation, is to be the servant of God’s servants, have better than 
what the ordinary man—lI will not say, the poor man, who in reality 
has paid—can get?” The point after all is not what I like or 
dislike. Not even when I am offered expensive things that are 
conventional, like liqueurs, and not things that I really would appre- 
ciate, like Tokay: I would not mind being given Tokay in a country 
part of Hungary, where it would be pure, inexpensive, and 
“natural”: but elsewhere I would be rather shocked at being offered 
good Tokay (not that I would be) ; and I am not at all fascinated 
by being offered expensive foods or drinks by men to whom humble 
people have given, at some sacrifice, small sums for spiritual things. 

I have seen with delight a drawing representing the priests’ house 
annexed to the Cathedral destined to be built at Canberra, the federal 
capital of Australia. Here is a simple, solid building, unlikely to 
need enlargement, and without any decoration. This seems to me 
excellent. A priest’s house ought to have good drains, lest he catch 
typhoid; and a good roof, lest it leak, and ‘he get rheumatics. It 
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ought to be properly colored, because color has a very great psy- 
chological effect upon people—much greater than most of us have 
studied. But there is no excuse for a priest’s house being “grand” 
—let alone the only grand one in the village, the only one so “smart” 
as the general store (I don’t know if there are general stores in the 
United States). In England, the waste incurred over presbyteries 
has rather been in the direction of making them in an absurd 
Gothic, involving windows that don’t open sufficiently and much 
carving that is useful to no one and only irritates the eye. 

I touch very briefly on my final topic here—decoration of 
churches. I fear I think that the decoration of our churches is 
usually very bad indeed. Our architecture has advanced infinitely 
faster than our ideas of decoration have. Personally, I hold that, 
save where there is a tradition (purely popular) as in most of 
Spain, the less we decorate our churches the better. In the whole 
world, I know of only one firm that makes decent stained glass; 
possibly of one only that makes good mosaics. Belgium, that can 
produce (as I recently saw in Bruges) sheer trash, can also produce 
admirable, extremely simple, inexpensive vestments. But I am 
certain that, until justice be done to souls in the whole of their 
Catholic life (such as by the building of hostels where these are 
needed), we have no right to indulge in luxuries such as expensive 
and—(as things are) with overwhelming probability—bad decora- 
tion of our churches. It is very easy indeed for a priest to think 
he is zealous for the beauty of God’s House when he really wants 
to signalize his rectorate by a new chapel or a spire. I would far 
rather, for example, that an inland church went without its spire 
for a generation, but substantially helped to build an Institute in a 
port wholly outside its parish. 

I conclude by suggesting that we periodically (e.g., in retreat) 
read the Gospels solely from the point of view of what Our Lord 
on the whole thought about money; and also, to what extent He 
would approve of our receiving large sums from people who have 
made their money through graft. Of two things He would have 
disapproved—spending the small money of the devout poor on our 
own comfort or even glorification, and the accepting of “hush- 
money,” as it too often is, from those who have got it in ways for 
which they will have to blush at the Judgment. 








































THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
As It Appeals to a Convert Protestant Minister 
By A. LoNGFELLOwW FISKE 


In a book upon “The Master’s Blesseds,” written by an English 
mystic and Protestant preacher, I remember these words: “Peni- 
tence? I will not try to define it for I want you to understand it.” 
I have even forgotten the name of the writer, but the words have 
remained with me for many years, and today, as I attempt to 
write this article, they come to me with renewéd meaning and force. 

Somehow they express my attitude of mind towards the Blessed 
Sacrament, towards the Holy Eucharist and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, as I have come to know these in Holy Church. I feel that 
here I am treading upon sacred ground, and that any attempt upon 
my part at definition or intellectual elucidation would be idle if 
not sacrilegious, for I am yet but a mere novice in understanding 
the deep fundamental mysteries of the Church. I do know, how- 
ever, that she has set before me a banquet of spiritual food, and 
I do know that here, at the altar of the tabernacle, I experience a 
spiritual uplift and refreshment such as I have never experienced 
before; and that my hunger for worship, for reality in religion, 
for prayer that is more than verbiage and an actual communion 
with God in Christ Jesus, has at last found a satisfaction such as 
I could not have dreamed of in other days. In discovering the 
Blessed Sacrament I feel almost as though I have discovered a 
new spiritual continent—or, perhaps I should say, as though I 
have restored for myself the principal pages to the Book of Revela- 
tion which were ruthlessly torn out and cast aside by the Protestant 
reformers ! 


Mine has been a rather long and circuitous “road to Rome,” and 
now that I have arrived, I must confess that I am so utterly over- 
joyed and at peace, after years of mental unrest and searching for 
truth, that like the returned prodigal I had rather sit down at the 
banquet. I have no desire to play the part of the gallant knight 
who, upon arriving safely at the castle, cast off his armor, laid 
aside his sword, and plunged into the telling of his adventures! 
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I am sure that I am more of a mystic than a logician. In his 
abominable “Treatise On the Gods,” the militant Mencken writes 
that “it is of the very essence of poetry that it is not true,” and 
I would have the audacity to come back at him with a quotation 
from one of America’s preéminent poets of today who declares 
that “the poets are the truest prophets, for they see the farthest.” 
Not that for a moment I consider the Blessed Sacrament “mere 
poetry” in the sense that Mr. Mencken conceives poetry, but I do 
mean to say that the poet’s instinct and intuition, the poet’s passion 
for beauty and reality, his sensitiveness and insight, can most 
unerringly discover truth and detect error. God has made the greater 
prophets, and Jesus Christ is the laureate of them all. Art gave us 
the Madonnas; the poet in the artist gave him the ability to appre- 
ciate his subject, and then he presented his imperishable master- 
pieces to the Church as his prayers, done in oils. Raphael’s fifty 
or more Madonnas are his rosary, each bead a wordless testimony 
of the artist’s adoration. The poet in him sensed the truth of the 
Immaculate Conception and the sublimity of Mary, and thence came 
his inspiration to paint with the brush of super-genius. 

Thus, I approached the Blessed Sacrament with the unrequited 
soul of the mystic, with the yearnings of the poet and his capacity 
to believe. I never could understand rationalism, although I was 
finally driven to unbelief by the fierce winds of doubt and material- 
ism that raged about me, and I thought I had nowhere else to go, 
that there was no other haven for my shipwrecked soul. How I 
hungered for worship, for spiritual certitude and authority, so that 
I could hurl my defiance at all the Voltaires and Schopenhauers 
and Menckens of the ages, and declare: “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth! I know the Christian religion is true, not only because 
my soul says so, but because His Church knows so!’ 

Then I read a Catholic book, and the reading was nothing less 
than a supernatural experience. Stoddard’s testimony in his “The 
Re-building of a Lost Faith” was a master symphony to me, as 
with the brush of a Raphael or a Titian he painted a picture of 
such transcendent beauty that I knew it was true—that it was God’s 
picture of Himself living in loving friendship with the children 
of men. And that picture, indeed, is the Church, God’s tabernacle 
with men, the dwelling-place of Reality and Beauty. I refused to 
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stifle any longer the “will to believe,” but resolved to be led 
primarily by my intuitions—at least, to give my soul a chance 
to breathe. 

As a Protestant minister, I had “conducted communion” many, 
many times, but I had always emphasized the “‘symbolic presence,” 
and had declared that the service was only one of “remem- 
brance.” Gradually the ceremony lost its value and significance, 
and I found myself half justifying Emerson’s act in leaving his 
church in order to escape administering it. Rationalism, the “higher” 
criticism of the Bible, a continual study of science and evolution 
and of the current psychologies, the complete absence in my life of 
spiritual or any other kind of authority, placed me ever upon the 
defensive as a teacher and preacher of religion, and I developed a 
“complex”—an inner conflict between intuition, or a desire to 
believe, and modern knowledge and the present-day rationalistic 
attitude. The struggle grew more and more desperate and poignant, 
until at last I resolved to break down the doors of the wellnigh 
windowless dungeon which I had built around myself, and to sally 
forth a spiritual adventurer, a bankrupt prophet with the instincts 
of the poet, pleading for the right to seek and find God in their 
own way. I would search for Reality! 

In the Catholic churches I found congregations kneeling in rever- 
ential prayer. Here was humility, worship, faith—yes, I gradually 
realized, the actual presence of our Lord! Kneeling silently with 
a Catholic congregation, my stifled soul grew articulate and eloquent 
as it pleaded with my mind to believe and accepted the miracle of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Here was reality, here was beauty, here 
was faith, my soul insisted, and I felt within me surging tides of 
emotion that lifted me and threw me far up upon the shore of the 
religion of authority. 

Then I returned to books—“my never-failing friends” to use 
Southey’s phrase—that I might study and ponder, that I might 
obtain an intellectual confirmation of the truth which my soul and 
intuitions had led me to find and almost accept. I read Newman, 
Wiseman, Gibbons, Manning, and many other scholars of the Cath- 
olic Church. How perfectly did these great minds confirm the 
conclusions that had been reached by my intuitions! Their sermons 
were logical, conclusive, irrefutable. I was intellectually convinced 
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as well as intuitively convinced. The poet in me, wiser than the 
philosopher—the artist in me, wiser than the intellectualist—had 
led me to God and to His Church, to the Church that has stood 
adamant for centuries against the breaking, surging tides of infidelity 
and materialism. 

It would be idle for me to go into an analytical, historical, or meta- 
physical discussion of the Blessed Sacrament, of the meaning of 
“transubstantiation,” “‘substance,” and the “Real Presence.” You 
who read these words of mine are far better able to discuss these 
things than I, and to elucidate them. I would simply point out 
that I learned after years of fruitless seeking, depending upon 
intellect and reason alone, that the best and truest guide, after all, 
is divine grace, the inner light of the soul. This is the lamp which 
God provides every man, and, if it is allowed to burn and is kept 
trimmed, it will lead him to God and the truth. Our Divine Guest 
would fain be the pilot to guide us in our voyage upon the sea of 
life. In this day and age we are deliberately snuffing out the divine 
flame within, and are so obsessed with “modernism” and the “‘scien- 
tific method” that we grope in darkness. This is the tragedy of 
our times, that “educated” men and women starve their souls while 
they refuse to accept illumination from God. Creeds and dogmas 
should not prove an impediment for the modern man, for, after 
all, “words are but symbols” and beneath every doctrine is the 
divine reality of which the doctrine is but an imperfect representa- 
tion in language. Art cannot chisel in marble, nor paint upon the 
canvas, nor can the poet express in epic or lyric, the beauties and 
glories and perfections of God’s world; the ingenuity and deft 
fingers of man cannot reproduce a perfect rose in wax; and so, even 
the inspired intellect of the theologian can only partially, imperfectly 
frame and articulate in words the divine picture of God’s love and 
transcendent goodness. Our dogmas are inspired, but no more can 
the artist reproduce the sun than can our theologians reproduce in 
language the glory of the Sun of Righteousness as He radiates from 
His throne the eternal light to guide humanity! 

Behind the Blessed Sacrament and the theologian’s statements 
about it is unchanging fact and truth—is Reality, the Reality of the 
Divine Presence. This, I think, is what the sincere spirit wants 
above all—vreality. He senses the lack of it in many churches, 
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where there is so much of pretense and sham. A negative, natural- 
istic theology—a purely human Jesus from whose brow has been 
rudely, cruelly, snatched the diadem of divinity and even the crown 
of thorns—intellectual abstractions which take the place of sublime 
affirmations and historical certitudes, a sick anemic faith, these 
cannot claim a man’s devotion or challenge his love. The sheep 
know their shepherd, and this is just as true today in our churches 
as it ever was upon the Galilean hills. 

The Blessed Sacrament is the essence of reality—it is Reality. 
It means Christ’s actual Presence, and the fulfillment of His own 
promise to His disciples that He would return and dwell with His 
Church always: “Behold, I am with you all days, even unto the 
consummation of the world.” His disciples understood Him to 
mean a “true and personal presence,” and further, that what He 
said about the bread and the wine as being His Body and His 
Blood was fact and not a mere pretty allegory. To quote Cardinal 
Manning, “the Blessed Sacrament is Jesus personally present in 
the midst of us, seen by faith, renewed in substance, known by con- 
sciousness, and adored in His glory.” 

Assuredly, this is Reality, the continual, material as well as 
spiritual presence of Christ in the bread and the wine; and it is 
our ineffable privilege to sustain our spiritual life by feeding upon 
Him who is “that true bread which cometh down from heaven, and 
giveth life to the world . . . that, if any man eat of it, he may 
not die.” 

Of course, I cannot understand the miracle of the changing of 
the host on the altar into the actual Body of Christ. But why 
should that bother me? In these days when we divide matter into 
atoms and atoms into molecules and molecules into electrons, and 
so on—when we think of matter as “electrical energy,” and have 
a million theories more or less as to what “substance” may be— 
why should my poor limited intellect falter at accepting the sub- 
lime pronouncement of the Church regarding Christ’s “real presence” 
in the bread and the wine, especially when this pronouncement goes 
back to Our Lord’s own statements and promises? More and more 
do I see this objective universe as a supernatural one, and more and 
more do I believe in the supernatural. Miracles are everywhere 
about me. God works marvellously, sometimes by direct interpo- 
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sition in nature; then, why should He not also work supernaturally 
in the realm of the spiritual? 

I say that God works marvellously in nature. Can one explain 
the awakening to new life and beauty which we see all about us in 
the springtime, when the fields put on their garments of green and 
the flowers their robes of brilliant colors? Can one explain the 
bursting bulb and the rosebud? I think it was Walt Whitman who 
said that “a morning glory at my window satisfies me more than 
all the metaphysics of men,” or something to that effect. And I 
would add that one rosebud, one song of the thrush, one leaf of 
grass, is enough to prove to me that this is a supernatural world, 
that God is a poet and an artist, and that there is nothing impossible 
about Christ’s promise to His disciples or the doctrine of the 
Church regarding the “real presence” in the Eucharist. 

This, indeed, is Reality! It is the answer to man’s clamoring for 
a religion that satisfies, that postulates more than empty phrases 
or abstractions. It means Emmanuel, God With Us—with us 
always to impart life, health, grace, faith. That “reality” which 
the multitudes seek as they chase off to Christian Science, theosophy, 
New Thought, modernized Hinduism, or often in worldly pleasure 


and sin, we have in the Blessed Sacrament—the Living Christ, God 
incarnate, God dwelling in His tabernacle upon the earth, in fulfill- 
ment of His august promise to his disciples, which was a “hard 
saying” then and understood only by a few, and still is “hard,” 


though now accepted by millions of devout followers and com- 
municants. 


I know now why multitudes fill our Catholic churches at the 
Sunday Masses, and kneel at the altar rail. I understand it. They 
have found Reality; they have found God. The Blessed Sacrament 
means to them the miracle of miracles—Christ’s giving of His own 
life, His own Flesh and Blood, to those who love Him and seek 
His grace. When I first attended Catholic Mass, I was tremend- 
ously impressed with the seriousness and the devotion of the con- 
gregation. Those present seemed to be there for other purposes 
than to be entertained, or to meet their friends, or to enjoy a 
good sermon; they did not look about them and bow to their 
neighbors, or stare absently into space with more or less of a 
bored expression. They were on their knees, lost in prayer and 
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contemplation, some at the altar rail; and they were fearfully in 
earnest, as though, like Jacob, they were wrestling with an angel 
and had said: “I will not let thee go until thou hast blessed me.” 
The altar dominated everything in its subtle influence and suggestion, 
and I hardly saw the priest who was chanting the Mass. And the 
pulpit—well, I could not have recalled whether there was one or 
not! Surely this was not a place for hearing a lecture; it was not 
a forum—it was a sanctuary, and there was a hush and silence and 
reverence as though men and women were in the presence of the 
Deity! I thought of Emily Dickenson’s arresting phrase: “Take 
care, God is here!” 


This, I now see, was Christ’s ineffable gift to the world and 
His Church—Himself, His mystical presence “‘under the appear- 
ance of bread and wine.” In the Blessed Sacrament He is adored 
in the glory of the Only-Begotten of the Father: God of God, Light 
of Light, true God of true God. “The Word made flesh dwells 
among us, and we behold His glory.” This is the reality of 
Christianity—His mystical presence; it is the center and heart 
of Christianity; it is the source of all Christian grace, and of power 
and unity, for, as Cardinal Manning writes, “where the Blessed 
Sacrament is not, all dies.” As a mystic, I find here the sublimest 
mysticism of the ages, and I have a friendship with God that cannot 
fail to grow with the years, and deepen and ripen. That stone which 
I had rejected, has become the head of the corner—the source of 
light, of grace, and truth. I now love the Church because God 
is ever present in her; I have faith in the Church because I know 
that her Founder still lives in her, and, from within, guides and 
directs her; and her altars are sacred to me because day after day, 
year after year, His sacrifice is offered anew—a perpetual Calvary. 


Today I know that religion is not an idle, futile thing, but is 
the reality of realities. And I will say with Browning: 


It is life of life, and the stuff of stuff. 
Religion’s all or nothing! 

It’s no mere smile o’ contentment, 
Sigh of aspiration, sir... . 

. « I tell you, men won't notice; 
When they do, they’ll understand. 




















THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


DeMaistre said that history as written for 300 years previous to 
his time had been an organized conspiracy against the truth. If this 
description of history remains true today, if historical works are 
honeycombed with falsehood and blighted by the suppression of 
truth, then truly there is no justification for placing the study of 
history in the school curriculum. Many historians so-called have 
been blinded by prejudices and biased in their judgments. It is 
difficult for any man to study and write about any subject to the 
total exclusion of the personal element. Judgments previously 
formed are part of a man’s personality. We can never hope to 
eliminate all bias in the record and the interpretation of the doings 
of men. This is true particularly of any attempt to write the 
record of modern times; for, in proportion to our approach to the 
history of existing nations, men are vitally affected by national, 
political and religious differences. “An Impartial History of 
the Civil War,” written by a veteran of the Confederacy, draws a 
laugh from the listener, because he knows that the point of view of 
the author must necessarily be affected by his association with the 
period covered. 

Nor is a bare, cold record of facts desired. History cannot be 
strictly unemotional, or else it is emasculated. The vigor, the very 
life, of the printed page is a product of the emotions of the writer. 
But the inspiration of an author’s emotions must be controlled. He 
must never fear to tell the truth, he must never dare to tell a lie. 
The Gospels are a model in this respect. They portray frankly the 
history of the beginnings of Christianity. They tell freely of the 
frailty of the Apostles who were to be leaders in propagating the 
religion of Christ. But the average author of the American school 
history of a generation ago was not thus fearless and honest. He 
feared to say that at Lexington Hancock and Adams stole away 
across the fields, but glosses over their threatened defection by say- 
ing that they were persuaded to retire to a more secure place. The 
honest historian of the period now tells us that in the early days 
of the Revolution open hostility was favored by a very small 
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minority of the colonists. Perhaps our quondam school historian, 
if assigned to write the beginnings of Christianity, would have 
varnished the denial of Peter, the skepticism of Thomas, and the 
defection of the other Apostles. 

The honestly written history has no smooth path. Every reader 
has his prejudices. Some prejudices brook no denial, no opposition. 
When we add to this that the critical faculty is but poorly developed 
in a majority of mankind, we can understand the violent denuncia- 
tion of certain textbooks that finds its way into the public press. 
Many modern histories have been written by honest, competent men, 
men of careful discrimination and critical ability, who have weighed 
all available evidence and presented the facts, as far as possible, 
without prejudice and with a neat sense of their value in historical 
narrative. These books, the product of a constructive mind, 
marshal fact and inference, and present an imposing array of sound 
knowledge and truth. But self-established critics, sometimes 
patriotic societies, have essayed to condemn them in toto because, 
forsooth, sufficient space or attention is not given in their judg- 
ment to the cause or the memory that they cherish. Sentiment and 
politics have played havoc in the selection of history textbooks. 

With righteous indignation we denounce the effort of the Kaiser 
to entrench his dynasty in the hearts of German school children 
through the medium of the history text, but we calmly allow the 
Sons of the American Revolution to essay the removal of a text- 
book that is indicted for not giving sufficient space to the record 
of our War of Independence. If you dare to question their wisdom 
or their prudence, your patriotism is suspect. But patriotism is 
the last refuge of the scoundrel. In another case a book was rejected 
because it did not agree with the views of the Adjutant of the 
American Legion of Indiana. If we parenthetically remark that 
some of our zealous textbook historians, or publishers, have given 
to the welfare work of the Knights of Columbus in the World War 
space quite disproportionate to the importance of the work, perhaps 
our name will be anathema. The best example of the uncritical 
supervision to which school history is subject comes from Ohio 
where loyal Union veterans ask the removal of an official who 
dared insinuate in a history examination that Robert E. Lee was 
the greatest general of the Civil War. If removed, this official may 
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possibly find employment further southward. Opinions of patriotic 
societies are sometimes dictated by unscrupulous publishers. 

History must be honestly written and honestly taught. The 
historian should not be hampered by the sentimental prejudices 
and the political purposes of men who know as little about a history 
text as the downtown New Yorker about the art of hoeing a garden. 
We are happy today in the possession of a number of splendidly 
written textbooks, properly adapted to every grade of school work 
from the fourth grade to the university. 

This brings us to the burning question of the proper presentation 
of history. We cannot rest content with methods that were deemed 
correct a generation ago. Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in ets. 
Since the report of the Committee of Eight to the American His- 
torical Association in 1909 many important changes have taken 
place. There has been a marked shifting of population to urban 
centers. Well over 50 per cent of our population now resides in 
cities. The country districts have been brought into close touch 
with the city population. The auto, the cinema, the radio have done 
much and will do more to make the whole world kin. Increasing 
employment of women in industry, labor-saving devices in the home 
and new activities outside the home, have all contributed their share 
to break down the influence of the home and to weaken its power as 
an educational agency. There was a day when the home reading 
of the family gave even the young child a rich background for the 
study of history. But in this era of fleeting impressions and mul- 
tiple extra-mural activities, the home contributes very little to the 
intellectual formation of the pre-school child. The school child 
looks upon his home, after the fashion of many of his elders, as 
a place to eat and to sleep. The change throws a great burden on 
the school, a burden which is heaviest in the domain of the social 
studies. The social maturity of the average American child is today 
far in advance of his physical and mental development. 

The astounding increase in the school population in recent years 
also tends to complicate matters. There is today a smaller degree 
of mortality in the succeeding grades. A greater percentage are 
carried to graduation. One study reveals that the school attendance 
in 1918 was but 68 per cent of the school population, but that 
four years later, in 1922, the number actually in school had increased 
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to 82 per cent of the possible number. The high school population 
grew 288 per cent in the fifteen year period, 1909-1924. A study 
of fifteen cities revealed that 40 per cent of the high school popu- 
lation in 1923-1924 were actually in high school. One city claimed 
40 per cent of the original enrollment in the first grade 12 years 
before as high school graduates. The school now carries the aver- 
age pupil to the tenth grade; perhaps within a generation high 
school graduation will be average attainment. 

These changes have affected all studies, but none more vitally than 
history. We cannot rest content today with the presentation of a 
few facts in our nation’s history designed to stir the emotion and 
form the virtue of patriotism, to rouse the pupil to spiritual emula- 
tion of the world’s great, to give him a sense of gratitude and a 
sense of responsibility for the social heritage he possesses. The hori- 
zontal treatment of history in the elementary school served fairly 
well for a nation of sixth-graders; but today, when the average 
of pupil retention is the tenth grade, good method in the social 
studies demands a vertical treatment. The manner of presentation 
must be graded to the comprehension of the pupil, but the law of 
interest is flagrantly violated by giving the pupil in the seventh and 
eighth grades merely an enlargement of a core of subject-matter 
that has become thoroughly familiar to him in the fourth and fifth 
grades. 

The present futility of much work in history is due to the absence 
of sequential consideration. Isolated facts committed to memory 
give no comprehension of causal relationship. But history is the 
record and the interpretation of the accumulated experience of the 
past, and serves as the key to the storehouse of human experience 
for the guidance of man in dealing with the problems of the present. 
To improve the teaching of history it is necessary to have, in the 
first place, a sharp and accurate determination of specific objectives 
that are both desirable and obtainable. Following upon this there 
must be a determination of content in the light of these objectives. 
Much of the content in the past was merely a story of wars. The 
creative and constructive work of mankind is often a by-product 
of war, but we now try to make history a story of man’s progress 
without stressing the incidents of warfare. The content must be 
organized for teaching purposes and adjusted to the pupil’s power 
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of comprehension. In this many school historians have failed in the 
past. Some have presented the intricate problems of international 
complications to pupils in the seventh grade, while others have fed 
twelfth-grade students on a simple narrative giving with a wealth 
of detail, for example, a description of the cherry-tree incident in 
the account of Washington. These books have given way to better 
texts, graded in content and vocabulary to the comprehension of 
the pupil. Perhaps some genius will now arise to discover an 
order of social concepts corresponding to the growth of pupils. 
Many modern methods used by professionally equipped teachers 
give vitality to the teaching of history. There is no field in which 
supervised study and the socialized recitation have a greater con- 
tribution to make. The problem method will permit of a graduated 
assignment and some attention to individual differences. Since 
history is a study of the creative and constructive achievements that 
resulted in our civilization, there is a place for the employment of 
«the project method, giving the pupil scope for creative and con- 
structive work. Laboratory is a word that cannot be confined to 
the domain of science, for the proper teaching of history demands 
a laboratory. Let the teacher remember that any method is good 
which interests the children and secures from them sustained, intelli- 
gent effort. The examination serves the general method best when 
it is the teacher’s diagnosis and evaluation of the work. Teaching 
that merely prepares for examinations effects nothing of value. The 
use of maps, charts, graphs, pictures and other visual sources of 
information cannot begin too soon in the history course. 

The habits and skills that go into the use of such aids are fre- 
quently listed as one of the first aims in the teaching of history. 
This study brings the pupil for the first time into contact with 
reference works. His habit of consulting and his skill in using 
reference works are a splendid preparation for his more advanced 
studies, and will always afford an avenue for the proper use of 
leisure time. The skeptic assails history, or the study of it, on the 
ground that it means only the mastery of facts, detached, isolated 
and unrelated. If that were so, ’twere a grievous fault. Perhaps 
more grievous is the opposite extreme where the students are asked 
to voice opinions on important questions without any knowledge of 
the facts. The facts are necessary to form a judgment, but the 
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judgment should follow upon the mastery of the facts. If the 
study of history, even in the upper grades of the elementary school, 
does not train the reasoning powers, then there is little justification 
for its place in the curriculum; for, in the words of John Stuart Mill, 
“any educated youth of any mental activity will learn as much of 
the mere facts of history as is necessary, if he is simply turned loose 
into a historical library.”’ 

The aims of teaching history are then to cultivate habits and 
skills in the use of sources of information; to cultivate attitudes 
such as tolerance, openmindedness, and a feeling of the continuity 
of history; to teach a body of facts as the basis of future reasoning, 
and that a fact is established only by patient research and reason; 
to give an appreciation of our inheritance and our responsibility 
to preserve it to posterity; and, finally, to give the student the 
capacity to make a worthy use of leisure. These aims give the 
teacher himself the proper attitude towards the subject and the 
methods of teaching it. When he gives recognition to the fact 
that a knowledge of the past is indispensable to an understanding of 
the process of becoming in which man seeks the key of the present 
and the indications of the future, the teacher of history will evaluate, 
choose and employ methods correctly. 

The child in the elementary school can be introduced only gradu- 
ally to this vast and complicated field. When we reflect that the 
great statesmen who framed the Treaty of Versailles did not read 
aright the lessons of history, we appreciate the dark, unfathomed 
recesses that lie beyond the ken of any student. The Council of 
Eight tells us that we should endeavor in the first two grades to 
give the child an impression of primitive life and an appreciation of 
the public holidays. To the American child, Indian life offers a 
ready example of primitive customs. Two or three holidays at 
most can be understood by these young children. In grade three, 
when the child has some skill in independent reading, stories that 
develop an historical sense may be offered. Stories of great heroes 
appeal to the pupil at this age when he is naturally prone to hero- 
worship. The fourth grade pupil of our schools learns about the 
dramatic events of the exploration and settlement of North America 
through vivid stories of the achievements of the leading characters 
i that stirring epoch. “Children of this age,’ we read in The 
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Classroom Teacher, “are not ready for the more abstract study 
of history which emphasizes great movements and attempts to trace 
the development of social institutions and ideals.” Children are 
interested in persons, and rather in what they do than in what 
they think or feel. A cleverly presented biographical sketch leaves 
the same impression on the child’s mind as a personal meeting with 
a famous character. The comment of the historian Guizot on his 
own effort to teach history to his grandchildren is to the point here: 
“When once awakened and really attentive, young minds are more 
earnest and more capable of complete comprehension than any one 
would suppose. But when historical personages did not become 
u: the eyes of my grandchildren creatures real and free, worthy 
of sympathy or reprobation, when the drama was not developed 
before their eyes with clearness and animation, I saw their attention 
grow fitful and flagging. They required light and life together; 
they wish to be illumined and excited, instructed and amused.” 

In times past various committees have assigned vast fields of 
knowledge to the pupils of the last four grades in the elementary 
school. Under one plan two years were to be devoted to biography 
and mythology, a third year to American history and civil govern- 
ment, and a fourth year to Greek and Roman history with their 
Oriental connections. Another committee recommended elementary 
ancient history, medieval and modern history, English history and 
American history, for the successive grades from the fifth to the 
eighth. Today authorities seem to agree that the work of the fifth 
grade should be a continuation of the fourth; some withhold the 
introduction of a textbook until the beginning of the fifth grade. 
In the sixth grade present practice prescribes the Old World back- 
ground of American history. An effort is made to give a picture 
of ancient and medieval life developing into our present civilization. 
The child is carried back to Egypt, the cradle of civilization, to 
India and to China which have contributed a share to modern civ- 
ilization. He learns of the Phoenicians who made the seas a high- 
way of commerce. In Palestine he witnesses the beginnings of 
Christianity and learns the relation of his Saviour to the history 
of mankind. He passes to Greece and Rome that have given culture 
to the world. He sees mighty Rome crushed under barbarian invas- 
ion and a new civilization rising from the ruins under the leadership 
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of the Church. He traces the birth of the modern nations of 
Europe that were to colonize the New World in which he lives, 
Thus, he is prepared for a formal study of the history of his own 
country in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Some claim that background history should be given to the child 
in the fourth grade before he undertakes even the biographical 
study of American history. But its present placement seems proper. 
Certainly the concepts and the vocabulary of present background 
histories are better accommodated to the mental development of a 
sixth grade pupil. In the seventh and eighth grades the pupil learns 
the story of the settlement and progress of the Colonies, the inaugu- 
ration of the new government and the development of the political, 
industrial and social institutions that account for the growth of the 
United States. This plan seems best. Despite the recommen- 
dations of various authorities to the contrary, the detailed study 
of the history of countries other than his own is best deferred until 
the student enters high school. Of the history course in high 
school we shall speak at another time. 

















PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
Rescissory Actions and Restitutio in Integrum 
By STanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


A person who, under the influence of grave and unjustly inflicted 
fear or misled by deceit, has committed an act or made a contract 
which is not automatically void in law, may obtain a rescission 
of the act or contract by the so-called rescissory action. The same 
action may be brought within two years by a person who has suf- 
fered grave damage, losing through error over one-half the amount 
of the contract (Canon 1684). 

In the preceding Chapter (Canons 1679-1683) the Code treated 
of the actions in court by which one asks for the declaration of 
the nullity of an act. In the actions for the rescission of contracts 
and other acts it is supposed that the contract or act was valid in 
law, and cannot, therefore, be rescinded by a declaration of nullity, 
for that declaration may be issued only when the law itself annuls 
an act. In order to protect persons who are induced to make a 
contract or perform some other act through grave fear inflicted 
unjustly by another person or who are misled to such acts by 
deceit, the Church permits them to petition the court for a rescission 
of the act or contract made under those circumstances. The courts 
of equity in the various States of the United States will rescind 
transactions where a party has been induced to act through fraud, 
undue influence or duress (force and fear in Canon Law). In the 
matter of duress or fear the Civil Law agrees with the Canon Law 
in that it will not set aside a contract or other act unless it “be 
shown first that the will of one of the parties was overcome, and 
that he was thus subjected to the power of another, and that the 
means used to induce him to act were of such a kind as would 
overcome the mind and will of an ordinary person” (“Common 
Legal Principles,” I, 209). 

Concerning error due merely to ignorance or mistake on the part 
of one of the parties to a transaction without the fault of the 
other party, the Code has a benign provision for cases in which 
the loss is very great (namely, one-half of the amount of the 
contract). Ordinarily one has no redress, and strictly speaking 
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is not entitled to redress where the loss is caused through one’s own 
mistake, the other party not having been at fault. In the civil 
law the court of equity will modify written contracts and other 
instruments in writing when, through fraud or mistake, they fail 
to express the actual agreement and intention of the parties. The 
fraud or mistake may be established by oral proof (cfr. “Common 
Legal Principles,” I, 211). 


Persons AGAINST WuHomM A Rescissory ACTION May BE 
BROUGHT 


The rescissory action may be brought: 

(1) against him who caused the fear or practised the deceit, 
though he did not do so for his own advantage but to benefit 
another ; 

(2) against every possessor in bad faith, and even against a 
possessor in good faith if he possesses goods which were extorted 
through fear or deceit; the possessor in good faith has the right 
to sue the person from whom he got the goods and other previous 
possessors, including the author of the fear or the deceit (Canon 
1685). 

The person who has suffered through fear or deceit has the 
option to sue either the one who caused the fear or deceit or the 
possessor of the goods or property transferred in the transaction 
made through fear or deceit. It is immaterial that the person who 
is responsible for the fear or deceit did not act for his own benefit 
but for that of a third party who actually entered into the transac- 
tion with the one who was intimidated or deceived. If the one 
who actually made the agreement with the person who was intimi- 
dated or deceived, did so in ignorance of the fear or deceit, he is 
indeed free from guilt; but, if he is in possession of the goods 
thus obtained, he can be sued for rescission of the transaction. 

The action against the possessor of the goods transferred in 
a transaction in which fear or deceit intervened may be brought 
not only against the possessor who knew of the circumstances of 
fear or deceit, but also against the one who was ignorant of those 
facts and acquired the goods in good faith. The possessor in good 
faith, however, has the right to sue the person from whom he got 
the goods and other previous possessors. 
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In the case of error by which one of the contracting parties has 
suffered great damage (over one-half of the amount of the con- 
tract), Canon 1684 stated that action for the rescission of the con- 
tract is granted. The question arises whether the party in error 
has the right to sue, not only the one with whom he contracted, 
but also the possessors of the property transferred. Evidently not, 
for the Code does not mention such a right. There is a great dif- 
ference between transactions influenced by fear or deceit and trans- 
actions made through error of one of the contracting parties. All 
that the law permits is to rescind the contract between the original 
parties to it. Canon 104 states that an act is null and void if 
done through error that affects the very essence of the act, or is 
of such a nature that it amounts to a “conditio sine qua non.” If 
the person in error can prove a mistake of the nature described, 
it is evident that there was no agreement at all, for the very nature 
of an agreement demands a meeting of the minds of the con- 
tracting parties on the same object. 


















FURTHER MEANS OF DEFENSE AGAINST FEAR AND DECEIT 


If he who caused the fear or deceit sues for the execution of an 
act or contract, the injured or deceived party has the right to 
raise the exception of fear or deceit (Canon 1686). 

If a contract or other engagement entered into through fear 
or deceit remains executory, the injured party has an easy means 
of defense. He may simply abstain from executing the agreement, 
and, if the other party wants to enforce fulfillment of the agreement 
through court action, he can raise the objection that he was forced 
or deceived into the agreement. The court has to reject the 
petition of the plaintiff when the defendant proves fear or deceit. 











REINSTATEMENT INTO THE PREVIOUS CONDITION 






When gravely injured, minors and other persons who enjoy the 
privilege of minors, as well as their heirs and successors, may in 
addition to the ordinary means of getting redress apply to the 
court for the extraordinary relief of the restitutio in integrum 
(reinstatement into the previous condition), if they were injured 
in a valid transaction or affair which may be rescinded. 

The benefit of the action for reinstatement into the previous 
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condition can be granted also to adults who cannot resort to the 
action for rescission or any other ordinary remedy, provided they 
prove that they have a just cause to ask for this remedy, and the in- 
jury they have suffered was not imputable to them (Canon 1687). 

Minors in Canon Law are persons who have not yet completed 
their twenty-first year (cfr. Canon 88, § 1). Th> privileges of 
minors are granted by law to moral ecclesiastical persons. The 
moral persons are either collegiate (1.¢e., a body of persons like the 
Cathedral Chapter, religious community, etc.) or non-collegiate 
(like a parish church, a seminary, hospital, etc., cfr. Canons 99 and 
100, § 3). Minors have no authority to make contracts and other 
agreements, but must do so through parent or guardian. Since 
they are at the mercy of another, and may suffer harm in their goods 
and rights through the carelessness or ill-will of a parent or 
guardian, the law protects their interests by granting them the 
extraordinary remedy of reinstatement into the previous condition 
—that is to say, the agreements and other transactions made for 
them by a parent or guardian will be set aside by the court as 
though they had never happened. The same privilege is accorded 
to moral ecclesiastical persons, collegiate and non-collegiate, because 
they also depend on others to act for them, for the moral person 
is a fictitious being, a legal entity that cannot act by itself. It may 
be noted that the reinstatement into the previous condition refers 
not only to contracts and other transactions but also to court pro- 
cedure through which a minor or a moral ecclesiastical person may 
have suffered harm. As to the question who may petition the court 
for the reinstatement, the minor, before he has attained the age 
of majority, may bring the matter to the notice of his local Ordinary, 
who can appoint a guardian ad litem; the moral person that has 
suffered harm is to be defended by the local Ordinary under whose 
jurisdiction it is placed (cfr. Canon 1653, § 5). 

Adults may under certain conditions apply to the court for the 
reinstatement into the former condition. The conditions are: 
(1) that they have no ordinary remedy to get compensation for 
the loss they have suffered ; (2) that they have a just reason (besides 
the loss sustained) to ask for the extraordinary remedy; (3) that 
they are not to blame for the injury they have suffered. As to 
the second condition, the just cause, the Code leaves it to the dis- 
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cretion of the judge whether the party seeking reinstatement has 
proved a sufficient cause. Under the former Canon Law (which in 
this matter was about the same as the law of the Code) canonists 
gave as a just cause the absence of the party for a grave reason. 
Other reasons given by them under the old law (e¢.g., deceit, fear, 
error) do not under the Code entitle to reinstatement, because 
ordinary ways of getting redress for harm suffered through deceit, 
fear and error are indicated by the Code. 













COMPETENT Court IN ACTIONS FOR REINSTATEMENT INTO 
THE Previous CONDITION 









The reinstatement into the former condition must be asked from 
the ordinary judge who is competent with respect to the person 
against whom the petition is entered. In the case of minors, the 
petition must be made within four years after attaining their 
majority; in the case of majors and moral persons, within four 
years after suffering the injury or after the cessation of the impedi- 
ment which prevented action. 

Minors and persons enjoying the privilege of minors may be 
granted the reinstatement into the previous condition by the judge 
even ex officio, after consultation with or at the instance of the 
promoter of justice (Canon 1688). 

The action or petition for reinstatement into the previous con- 
dition follows the rules of the ordinary procedure outlined in the 
Code. The plaintiff applies to that court to which the defendant 
is subject; if several courts are competent to judge the defendant, 
the plaintiff has the right to choose between those courts. To 
determine the competency of a court, both the person of the defend- 
ant and the subject-matter of the action have to be considered, as 
has been explained when we commented on the competent court. 

Time is a very important element in the prosecution of one’s 
rights in both the civil and the ecclesiastical law. Canon 1688 
defines the period of time within which the action for reinstatement 
can be brought. The law is favorable to minors, allowing them 
four years after they have attained the age of twenty-one to sue 
for reinstatement concerning affairs transacted during their minority. 
If the minor did not fully understand the harm that was done to 
his goods and rights in transactions made for him by parent or 
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guardian, he certainly has enough time within which he may ascer- 
tain the facts and petition the court for reinstatement. He need 
not wait until he has reached majority, but may while a minor 
bring the matter to the attention of the court, for the judge is 
authorized by law to investigate on his own initiative the wrong 
done to minors. The promoter of justice is to assist the judge. 

Adults and-moral persons, who according to Canon 1687 have 
the right to ask for reinstatement into the previous condition, are 
granted a period of four years to make the petition. The four 
years begin from the time of the injury done to them or, in case 
of inability to act, from the cessation of the inability. Moral 
persons have the additional protection of the law that, as in the 
case of minors, the judge is authorized to proceed of his own 
accord with the reinstatement of the moral person into the same 
status, as though the transaction which injured them had never 
happened. If, for instance, the administrator of a church or ec- 
clesiastical institute has injured the rights of the church or institute 
by some contract or other transaction, and the judge or the diocesan 
promoter of justice gets knowledge of the affair in any way, the 
judge and promoter may on their own initiative start the action 
for reinstatement provided the moral person is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court. 


LEGAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE RIGHT TO REINSTATEMENT 


The effect of the reinstatement into the previous condition is that 
all things are put in the same position as they were before the 
damage was inflicted, except that rights acquired by others in good 
faith before the petition for reinstatement remain undisturbed 
(Canon 1689). 

The very name of the action for reinstatement into the previous 
condition tells its effect. The transactions by which the minor, 
moral person, etc., suffered damage in their goods or rights, are 
rescinded by the court and the position of the parties is to be the 
same as it was before the transactions. The court may have con- 
siderable difficulty in putting the parties into the same status as 
they were before the contract or other agreement was made, for the 
mere return of the goods sold, leased, etc., and the return of 
the purchase money may not suffice, as, for instance, when the goods 
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have deteriorated through use. It rests with the court to decide 
what is to be done in order to indemnify completely the minor 
or the legal ecclesiastical person. If a third party in good faith 
acquired goods which originally belonged to a minor or a legal 
ecclesiastical person, the law of the Code does not disturb him in 
his possession, but the first purchaser who dealt with the parent 
or guardian of a minor or with the administrator of a legal 
ecclesiastical person will be forced by the court to indemnify the 
person who has the right to reinstatement into the previous position. 


ACTIONS AND COUNTER-ACTIONS 


An action which the defendant brings against the plaintiff before 
the same judge and in the same trial for the purpose of defeating 
or diminishing the claim of the plaintiff is called reconventio 
(i.e., a counter-claim or cross-suit). A counter-suit against a 
counter-suit is not admitted (Canon 1690). 

A defendant when called to court to answer a bill of complaint 
has various ways of defending himself: he may simply deny the 
claim of the plaintiff, or he may raise an exception to show that 
the plaintiff has no cause of action against him in the matter, or 
he may put in a counter-claim. The counter-claim or cross-suit is 
admitted in law for the purpose of avoiding a multiplicity of law- 
suits between the same plaintiffs and defendants. However, the 
defendant is not forced by law to bring the counter-suit against 
the plaintiff, but may let the trial take its course and afterwards start 
a new and independent action against the man who sued him. 


LAWSUITS IN WHICH COUNTER-SUITS ARE PERMITTED 


The counter-action may be brought in all civil trials with the 
exception of actions of spoliation. In criminal trials the counter- 
suit is not admitted except in the case cited in Canon 2218, § 3 
(Canon 1691). 

In all civil lawsuits the counter-action is admitted. The one 
exception concerning spoliation is easy to understand, for, when 
a plaintiff complains to the court that he has been either by force 
or stealth deprived of possession of goods or rights and therefore 
asks to regain possession, the spoliator may not evade the petition 
of the plaintiff by bringing counter-suit against him for other things 
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that he contends the plaintiff owes him. Legitimate possession is 
protected by law, and, if one is deprived of it by violence or stealth, 
it suffices to prove the spoliation to obtain from the court an order 
for reinstatement in possession. No other claim against the one 
deprived is admitted to delay his regaining of possession. 

In criminal cases there can be no counter-claim or action, for 
it is the public authority itself that acts as plaintiff against the 
offender, and a person cannot offset his crime by pleading that 
another committed a crime against him. Indirectly an offender 
may by way of legitimate defense draw into the lawsuit the crime 
of another for the purpose of proving a mitigating circumstance of 
his own offense. Thus, for instance, the fact that another person 
induced him or misled him into the crime or threatened him with 
harm unless he committed the crime, would be a mitigating cir- 
cumstance. 


COMPETENCY OF JUDGE IN COUNTER-ACTIONS 


The counter-action must be proposed to the judge who tries the 
principal action, though he is delegated for one case only, and 
though he would be incompetent to try the case of the counter- 
action if it were brought independently of the principal case; if, 
however, the incompetency of the judge over the counter-action is 
absolute, he cannot admit the counter-action in the trial (Canon 
1692). 

The law extends the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical judge over 
the cross-actions or counter-suits to avoid new lawsuits and finish 
all questions of rights and obligations between the plaintiff and the 
defendant in one and the same trial. Wherefore, the delegated 
judge who would ordinarily not be entitled to try any other case 
than the one for which he is delegated may try the case of the 
defendant against the plaintiff, and the judge, ordinary or delegated, 
may try cases brought by way of counter-actions even though he 
would not be competent to try the defendant’s case if it were 
brought independently as a new case. The only restriction on the 
jurisdiction of the judge in counter-suits refers to cases in which 
the law makes judges inferior to the Roman Pontiff and the 
tribunals of the Holy See absolutely incompetent (cfr. Canons 


1556-1558). 

















V. PERSONAL HOLINESS AND THE SODALITY 
By Joun K. SHARP 


Thus far we have tried among other things to dispel the idea 
that the Sodality exists for spiritual purposes only. Yet, spiritual 
objectives must ever be the chief purpose of all Sodality effort. 
It has been well said that neither Church nor Sodality is supposed 
to supply recreation and amusement to the people, to run a matri- 
monial bureau or to enter business. We may indeed tabulate and 
compute statistics concerning the amount of the more suitable 
material good accomplished, but the spiritual, which cannot be 
measured, will ever be transcendent. The Popes in successively 
urging Catholic action have as consistently indicated its true source 
and the touchstone of its effectiveness, a good life, for only the 
good tree can bear good fruit. 


Our Faith teaches us that each lay person is prophet, priest and 
king, and is called to participate in the very ministry of Christ. 
But first He must dwell in the layman’s heart if the works of the 
latter’s hands are to bear fruit. The spirit and program of the 
Sodality have not changed because the works of the apostolate are 
linked with it. This is but a repetition of the early life of Chris- 
tianity when Our Lord and the Apostles were served by devout 
women. It is not revolutionary doctrine but rather a change of 
emphasis in Catholic life and the renewal of it. And it is a welcome 
growth in response to the needs of the times. 


The personal holiness desired by the Sodality for each of its 
members is not of magic or spontaneous growth any more than 
good works can come from unpreparedness. Organization and direc- 
tion are prerequisites, as in any business or material purpose. And 
if the Sodalist’s attempts at personal goodness be sincere and per- 
severing, her goodness should be fed, not distracted, by her exterior 
activity.” 

Our Catholic women need spiritual organization and the Sodality 
offers it to them. In an age that largely tries to debase women and 


1 Parish organizations are called “crutches” in the book entitled “The Soul 
of the Apostolate,” but Dom Chautard, O.C.R., its author, also and rightly 
maintains that exterior activity can foster interior goodness. 
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the traditional spiritual standards, they need more than ever ideals 
for themselves and for the men to whom they are exemplars. Once 
again we may recall that “the Sodality aims to develop good Cath- 
olics sincerely bent on sanctifying themselves (personal holiness) 
and zealous to save and sanctify their neighbor and to defend the 
Church of Christ (active Catholicity).” 

There are almost innumerable ways in which the personal holiness 
of the Sodality members is encouraged. There is personal effort 
and pious motives and grace involved in the performance of each 
good work and of each practice of piety. Again, the congregation 
of a number of young women of high Christian ideals and of 
unselfishness, banded together in a common cause for good, cannot 
but influence beneficently all the individuals who participate. The 
aggregation to the spiritual treasury of the Church as well as the 
good influence and example upon the parish cannot be computed. 

First of all, the Sodality should be affiliated with the Primary 
Sodality at Rome so that the members will have the opportunity of 
securing the many privileges and indulgences offered by such union 
in a worldwide membership. The Prima Primaria is the First 
Sodality, and the Popes have given to the Jesuit General the priv- 
ilege of communicating its indulgences to other Sodalities. This 
affiliation interferes in no wise with a Sodality, but leaves complete 
self-government to each branch, and makes the Bishop and the 
Local Directors the heads of their Sodalities. In fact, the approving 
signature of the Bishop must appear on the written petition. The 
Central Office of the Sodality will inform the Director whether 
his Sodality has ever been affiliated and, in the event that it has 
not, it will promptly handle affiliation for him. The leaflet which 
describes the Sodality indulgences arising from such union lists 
eighteen plenary and almost one hundred partial indulgences ranging 
through the year. 

Catholic vigor and life come from imitation of and union with 
our Divine Saviour. The Sodalist practises devotion to Christ 
through imitation of Mary. The Blessed Sacrament is the center 
of this devotion. Apart from its individual fruits, the Monthly 
General Communion offers an external act of faith and means of 
union; it forms the minimum of Eucharistic devotion, and it gives 
edification to the whole parish. The majority of the Sodality mem- 
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bers are weekly communicants, and a number receive daily. The 
Monthly Mass, generally on the Third Sunday, will be announced 
as offered for those Sodalists present. At it they will be the first 
to receive Holy Communion, coming in a body and wearing their 
medals or veils.” 

The choir sings at this Mass, and it is a truly lovely practice. The 
good custom of using the Missal at Mass is growing. In some 
places some parts of the Mass, if it be a Sung Mass, are sung by 
the Sodalists. The Missa recitata, permission for which must be 
had from the Bishop, is also being popularized. Apart from the 
pulpit and parish bulletin announcement of this Monthly Mass and 
Communion Day it is a good and quite general custom to send 
postcard notification of the event a few days in advance. Some 
Sodalities even supplement this with a telephone message. Mass 
may be offered for a dead Sodalist, and once a year for all deceased 
members. Needless to say, the Sodalists should be well instructed 
on the Mass and on the dispositions for and fruits of frequent Holy 
Communion. 

The Queen’s Work advocates a Eucharistic Committee, which 
simply and effectively organizes the Sodality membership so that all 
become members and are styled “Handmaids of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment” (the members of men’s Sodalities become “Knights”). This 
creates interest in and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament under 
the forms of Mass, Holy Communion, Holy Hour, visits, etc. The 
members pledge themselves to Weekly Communion, an occasional 
visit, Benediction and devotions, reverent genuflections, Forty 
Hours’ Devotion, the sign of the Cross made reverently, and vigi- 
lance for purity. Any member over thirteen can admit others, 
personally or by mail. The names of all members should be sent 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., K.B.S., of the Central Office, who will 
send leaflets and promise cards. 

Second in importance only to the preceding is devotion to Our 
Lady and to all that the Virgin Mother of Christ and of men has 


2 Apparently Brooklyn is the only place where veils are worn by some Sodality 
units. Elsewhere they have disappeared with some other good things of past 
days. While a cause of delay and perhaps of some self-consciousness, certainly 
the dignity and loveliness of the veils are truly Marylike. Well, if their absence 
means more, older and longer memberships, we should not regret it. Experience 
has shown that those who prefer the veil will remain without it, and that those 
who do not like it are more apt to return. 
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stood for in the Catholic life of the past and present. She is the 
Queen of all Sodalists, and they are universally and beautifully 
known as Children of Mary. The Sodality is the great means of 
bringing Mary into the life of Catholic woman, and of cultivating 
a devotion to her that is practical and not merely a more or less 
attractive theory. Whether or not a special committee be formed 
for such formal purpose, it will always be the object of the 
Sodality’s best effort to make each member another Mary. Startling 
and gratifying evidences of most unworldly faith in Mary on the 
part of otherwise worldly young members of a Sodality may be 
witnessed, and it is quite common to hear her standards and ideals 
appealed to in a Sodality business discussion. 

The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin may introduce the general 
monthly meeting. Occasional explanation will make its recitation 
more fruitful. Some few will recite it daily. At least five decades 
of the Rosary should be a daily practice of the faithful Sodalist. Care 
of Mary’s Altar in the church, care of her statue or picture in the 
Sodalist’s room at home, and a conference or discussion of Mary’s 
ideals at a meeting, are some other forms of expressing devotion. 
The solemn reception of new members and reconsecration of the 
old will take place on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. The 
cultural and pious practice of Madonna collecting will find favor 
with the younger members especially. 

There are many other pious practices in active Sodalities. The 
Sodality meetings open and close with brief but sincere prayer. 
The good practice of an annual retreat, preferably closed, is encour- 
aged. A sick committee helps by its visits to make the sick more 
patient. The dead are honored by a visit, the Rosary, and a Mass. 
Those who marry are encouraged to have a Nuptial Mass and 
receive a suitable token from the Sodality. A spiritual bouquet is 
presented to the young woman entering religion. In fact, where 
the Sodality flourishes there will be many vocations to religion. 
Prayers are offered, too, for the missions and occasionally a spiritual 
bouquet sent them, and who can say they bear no fruit? Prayer 
only is the guarantor of the success of any supernatural work. 
Lent and Advent find the Sodalists making “prayer cribs” for Jesus, 
and drawing up ascetic programs that need much pruning by the 
Director. The Director’s monthly conferences are generally of a 
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spiritual nature and discuss fundamental principles of the spiritual 
life, life problems, and kindred important topics. Occasionally there 
are pilgrimages to shrines, centers of missionary activities, and 
celebrated churches. 

An Annual Communion Breakfast does much good to all its 
participants. To it outside speakers may be invited, preferably 
women (although it seems that women listen more intently to men) 
who have achieved eminence, for the sake of the good example 
involved. Of course, no one seeking political office should be asked. 


Finally, the Director should frequently refer to the life of Christ 
and to the need of knowing Him in order to love and serve Him 
better. The Sodality library should contain a few standard lives 
of Christ and a number of cheap copies of The Imitation of Christ, 
of the Gospels and other devotional works. There are many other, 
mainly exterior activities (those previously discussed as well as 
those to be referred to in our final paper), which, in so far as 
they involve unselfish planning and the spending of effort, are also 
spiritual activities that build up the Kingdom of God in the souls 
of their agents. Perhaps better than anything we have said, the 
following prayer of the Convention of the Women’s Parish Sodal- 
ities in Chicago, will illustrate the spiritual viewpoint of the Sodality. 


PRAYER OF THE CONVENTION 


“Blessed Saviour of the World, Christ the King, in Thine honor 
and under the patronage of Thy Beloved Mother, we gather for 
the work of this Convention. Humbly but confidently we ask 
Thy blessing. 

“We know how truly the moral safety of our race rests in 
the hands of its women. We realize our deep responsibility for 
the purity of the nation, the goodness of little children, and the 
ennobling inspiration to men. Our spiritual leadership as Catholic 
women will have the most farreaching results upon the lives of 
others. 

“So, full of enthusiasm for Thy Divine Person and eager to 
serve the cause of Thy Holy Church, especially through our 
parishes, we meet to talk Thy interests, think Thy interests, and 
plan how we may, with Thy help, promote Thy interests. For 
ourselves, we know that the important thing is to keep our own 
souls pure and faithful. But we know, too, our opportuni- 
ties to spread the truth by example and apostolic work, and 
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to serve generously and effectively our pastors and our parishes, 

“Give then, Blessed Saviour, Thy blessing upon our work. Show 
us the glowing way of Thy example and we will follow it. Teach 
us to know better and love more deeply the truth of the Catholic 
Faith. Lift our ideals from this world of sense and flesh to the 
world of immortal spirit. Guide our discussions with the light 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit whom Thou didst send into the 
world. 

“We pledge our loyalty to Thy Vicar on earth. We make our 
act of faith in the teaching of the Catholic Church. We offer 
our lives and our homage to Thee, our King and Saviour. 

“In the name of Christ Jesus, and under the protection of Mary 
the Queen, we enter upon and carry forth our work. Amen.” 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


VIII. The Month of May As the Month of Mary 


I. Ancient Customs oN May Day 


Strictly speaking, the Month of May as the Month of Mary has 
no place in these liturgical studies, inasmuch as the devotions which 
mark that month are manifestations of a purely private piety. The 
Liturgy as such takes no notice of the Month of May. But the custom 
of dedicating what is supposed to be—and often is in fact—the 
fairest month of the year to the fair Queen of Heaven, is now 
so well and so universally established that it cannot be without 
interest to try and ascertain how and when the practice grew up. 

In this matter, also, the Church, when sanctioning and even prais- 
ing her children’s manifestations of love and devotion towards Mary, 
has followed a policy which has stood her in good stead throughout 
the ages—that is, she has directed towards a religious end, and so 
ennobled and sanctified, a custom that is older than Christianity and 
that seems to have been the common inheritance of the peoples 
of the Greco-Roman civilization. It is no disparagement of any 
one of our rites or ceremonies if we frankly acknowledge them as 
adaptations of pagan customs, because, as we have frequently had 
occasion to state in these notes, for the most part rites and customs 
thus taken over by the Church are the natural and therefore neces- 
sary manifestations of the religious instinct of civilized mankind. 

We cannot say definitely at what time the custom of keeping 
May as the Month of Mary first began. We know that May did 
not pass unnoticed in the religious life, such as it was, of the 
Roman world, and later on the various nations of Europe, even 
those of the less favored latitudes, were in the habit of hailing the 
advent of May with much ceremony and rejoicing. 

At Rome, during the last days of April and the first days of 
May, the Floralia or ludi florales were observed in honor of Flora 
(that is, the deified personification of the beauty and promise of 
the spring season), for by May nature is at her fairest in Italy, as 
anyone knows who has had the good fortune of travelling in that 
lovely country during this delightful month. 
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The festival of Flora led to the gravest excesses. Of these the 
genial season was made the pretext. Even Ovid—surely an indul- 
gent onlooker—is content with merely hinting at these orgies: 


The goddess (Flora) comes crowned with a flowery wreath 
of a thousand hues; 
On the stage greater freedom is permitted.? 


And it is, no doubt, to these solemnities that Horace alludes in one 
of his most popular odes: 


Now it behooves us to crown our sleek heads with green 
myrtle, 

Or with a wreath of the flowers yielded by the earth freed 
from the grip of winter.” 


In the Middle Ages life was much harder than it is today. Mod- 
ern material progress puts within the easy reach of even the poor— 
at any rate, within the grasp of the thrifty worker—comforts that 
to us have the appearance of prime necessities and which, not so 
many centuries ago, would have seemed luxuries even in the houses 
of the wealthy. In their cold, unheated or smoky houses, our fore- 
fathers must have deemed the winter months almost interminable. 
Nor were there then the means by which we dispel artificially the 
gloom of the wintry darkness. Hence it is easy enough to under- 
stand the naive joy with which men hailed the season and the 
month which restored to them the sweets of an open-air life, light 
and color and genial warmth. Here is the origin of the various 
manifestations of popular gladness at the approach of Spring and 
Summer, and, since it is in May that Spring reaches its zenith, it 
was then that these popular festivals were held. 

One of the main features, if not the chief feature, of all these 
customs was the wreathing of flowery garlands, which were worn 
on the head or suspended on the houses or carried in procession, 
together with branches of the freshly budding or flowering trees. 


Tempora sutilibus cinguntur tota coronts, 


says the old Roman poet, describing the spring festival, in words 


1 Mille venit variis florum dea nexa coronis; 
Scena joci morem liberioris habet. (Fasti, IV.) 
2 Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto 
Aut flore terre quem ferunt solute. (Odes, I, 4.) 
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strangely like the quaint description of the May Day celebrations 
given to us by a quaint and fascinating English writer of the close 
of the sixteenth century : 


“In the month of May, namely on May day, in the morning, 
every man, except impediment, would walk into the sweet meadows 
and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty 
and savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmony of birds, 
praising God in their kind (manner). 

“One May day, the aldermen and sheriffs of London being in 
the wood of the Bishop of London at Stebanheath (Stepney), in 
the reign of saintly King Henry VI, and having there a worshipful 
dinner for themselves and other commoners, Lydgate the poet (Dan 
Lydgate), that was a monk of Bury (St. Edmund’s) sent to them, 
by a pursuivant, a joyful commendation of the season. . . .” 
(Stow’s “Survey of London,” 1603, p. 38). 


II. May DEDICATED To MAry 


Devotion to our Blessed Lady, the gracious and radiant Queen 
of the Universe, is essentially something sweet and joyful. There 
is absent from Mary’s countenance that sternness which becomes 
the face of the supreme Lord and Judge. All about her breathes 
confidence and love. In her we venerate the very masterpiece of 
divine wisdom and love. She is all fair and in her there is no 
stain, and she stands before us in all the radiant beauty of a perfect 
nature illumined and transfigured by the glory of an inconceivable 
supernatural holiness. With the Catholic Church we may apply 
to her the praises bestowed in the first instance upon Eternal Wis- 
dom, in whom alone they are fully and literally realized. Yes, 
Mary is as “a vapor of the power of God and a certain pure 
emanation of the glory of the Almighty God: and therefore no 
defiled thing cometh into her, for she is the brightness of eternal 
light and the unspotted mirror of God’s Majesty” (Wisdom, 
Vii. 25, 26). 

Seeing that she is all fair and unspeakably beautiful, what could 
be more appropriate than to dedicate to her the fairest of all the 
months of the year? Devotion to Mary is as old as the Church, 
even though its manifestation has greatly varied according to time 
and place. One could scarcely expect a Father of the fourth cen- 
tury to write as did St. Bernard or St. Anselm. St. Alphonsus’ 
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——. 


popular books and sermons display an exuberance which may not— 
in fact, which does not—appeal to people of the sterner North, 
even though they do not in any way lag behind the Neapolitan’s 
love for the Madonna. 

In the first centuries of our era, our Blessed Lady’s position in 
the divine economy was indeed clearly stated, but the insistence 
was rather on her divine maternity—that is, the virgin birth and 
her virginity before, during and after the birth of Christ—than 
on the many practical and devotional consequences that follow from 
that fundamental fact. During the first three centuries it was 
perhaps necessary not to put Mary in the foreground lest the pagans 
should look upon her and her motherhood as only yet another of 
the many mythological and too often scandalous stories with which 
their poets had familiarized them. But the earliest ecclesiastical 
writers make her unique position quite clear. Nothing that has 
been written later on surpasses the eloquence and enthusiastic love 
breathed forth by the sermons and treatises of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the era of the great Christological controversies. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to say that it was above all else the Council 
of Ephesus, in 431, that gave the greatest impetus to devotion to 
Mary, just as the Council itself and the City of Ephesus witnessed 
the greatest triumph of the Queen of Heaven when the Fathers 
condemned the heresy of Nestorius and solemnly and for all time 
formulated the glorious doctrine of the mystery of the Incarnation, 
at the same time as they triumphantly established her unique status 
as Mother of the Son of God. From that time onwards Mary 
went, so to speak, from triumph to triumph, and before many 
centuries had gone by her sweet festivals, like so many stars, studded 
the heaven of the Church’s Liturgy. 

The very popularity of Marian devotion and its manifold forms 
make it extremely difficult to discover a beginning. Perhaps, the 
great Swabian mystic, Blessed Henry Suso, marks such a time. It 
was his custom on the first day of May—when young men carried 
a verdant and flowering branch through the streets, which they 
called the may, singing songs all the while—to choose for his own 
may the holy Cross, inasmuch as it seemed to him that neither fields 
nor forests had yielded a tree more beautiful or richer in leaf and 
flower and fruit. The reader of Blessed Henry’s Life is almost 
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sickened by the appalling austerities and tortures that the Servant 
of God inflicted on his poor body. Yet, this amazing ascetic had 
the tenderness of heart of a child and the imagination of a poet. 
Thus, even in his childhood he never picked a spring flower unless 
he had first offered some to the Blessed Virgin, and even after he 
'thad become a preaching Friar and entered upon his career of 
penance, he still “picked flowers with many loving thoughts, and 
carrying them to his cell made a garland of them. . . . Once, at 
the beginning of May, he had, according to his custom, placed with 
great devotion a garland of roses upon his loveliest heavenly 
Lady. . . . And when the time had come for him to greet her 
as he was wont to do, . . . it seemed to him as if he were in the 
midst of a heavenly choir and that they were singing the Magnificat 
in praise of God’s Mother” (“H. Suso, Life,” chap. 34, 38, trans- 
lated by Fr. Knox). This takes us back as far as the first decades 
of the fourteenth century. If there is here no question of a Month 
of Mary as we know it, Henry Suso nevertheless marks a beginning. 


Fr. Thurston, S.J., in a well-documented paper in The Month 
of May, 1901, states that the first printed “Month of Mary” appears 
to have been a little book by a certain Father Annibale Dionisi, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Earlier than this Fr. 
Nadasi, S.J., published a book of devotions to Mary distributed 
over a whole month, but it is uncertain whether they were intended 
for use during May more than at any other period of the year. 
May devotions as now practised seem, therefore, to date from 
the eighteenth century. In the Preface to his book Fr. Dionisi 
indicates the chief reason for dedicating May to Our Lady: 


“Since the devout clients of Mary are accustomed to venerate 
her at three different times each day (viz., in the morning, at 
midday and in the evening), and also on one special day in each 
week (viz., the Saturday), it appears only reasonable to dedicate 
to her one entire month in every year. And since in making an 
offering we ought to give of our best, so from amongst all months 
that one is chosen which is the most beautiful in the year, viz., 
May, the season of flowers, which invites us to crown her with 
the flowers of virtuous actions” (cfr. The Month, May, 1901, 
pp. 481, 482). 

“A man may say: ‘True, but in this climate we have sometimes 
a bleak, inclement May.’ This cannot be denied ; but still so much 
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is true that at least it is the month of promise and of hope... . 
May, thus, is the month, if not of fulfillment, at least of promise, 
and is not this the very aspect in which we most suitably regard 
the Blessed Virgin?” (Newman, “Devotions,” p. 3.) 


Although May devotions, as such, are of recent origin when 
compared to the Sacred Liturgy and always belong to the realm 
of private piety, they have now become so popular and so well- 
established that a church where these exercises are not held can 
hardly fail to create a certain unenviable admiratio. 

In a large parish, where there are several priests, it should be 
possible to have the presence of one of them each day, and if a 
daily ferverino is thought to be too much, at least a reading from 
some solid book will make of May a miniature parish retreat. Hence 
the opportunity for doing good is great. Nor need the little 
addresses be explicitly and exclusively on Our Lady. It will make 
the exercises easier, more interesting and more fruitful if the priest 
gives a series of simple talks on the virtues and practices of a devout 
life—on prayer, holy reading, works of charity, etc., in all of which 
Mary is not only an inspiration but an actual and eminently practical 
example. 

Benediction, at least with the Ciborium, would be a most fitting 
conclusion of the prayers, instruction and hymns of each day, and 
in this way Mary would still be carrying out her providential and 
most glorious mission of leading men to her divine Son: Ad Jesum 
per Mariam. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE BIBLICAL FIELD 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
Evyaouotia—Etyaoutia 


The word evyagictia (Eucharist, thanksgiving) is by itself rich 
in meaning. It is one of those gracious words that honor a human 
tongue because they give utterance to a fine thought or noble dis- 
position. But the significance of the word was enhanced a thou- 
sandfold when, like so many other words, Christianity baptized 
it and gave it a hitherto undreamt-of meaning. Ata very early date 
it was used to designate the Canon of the Mass, that is, the essential 
and practically unvarying part of Christian worship. In Justin 
Martyr (Apol., 65-67) the word designates the consecrated Ele- 
ments: “After the President has given thanks—made the Eucharist 
(evyaguotioavtos)—those who are by us called deacons give to each 
one present to share the Eucharistic bread and wine (edyaguotbeic 
Getos)»>. But though this acceptation of the word is the noblest 
as well as the oldest, it is not by any means the only one in 


which it may be taken; that is, though the word conveys and 
expresses the idea of thanksgiving, we need not necessarily connect 
it in every instance with a sacrificial or sacramental idea, nor with 
the idea of thankfulness to the exclusion of every other connotation. 

In Ephesians, v. 3 sqq., we read as follows: Tlogvela dé xai 
dxadagoia naoa 7 mhecovetia undé dvonatiodw év tiv, xadas axpénst 


ayiots’ xal aioxodtys xal pwoodoyla 7} evtoanchia, & ote dvijxev’ GAG 
waAAov svyaguotia. The Douai version, following the Vulgate, 
renders this passage as follows: “But fornication, and all unclean- 
ness, or covetousness, let it not so much as be named among you, 
as becometh saints: or obscenity, or foolish talking, or scurrility 
which is to no purpose; but rather giving of thanks (sed magis 
gratiarum actio).” This rendering is warranted by the frequent 
exhortation to thankfulness with which we meet in the writings of 
the Apostle. But such a translation, which is of course justified 
and even demanded by the evyaguotia of the received text, misses 
the antithesis to pwoodoyia etc. This antithesis is well brought 
out in Origen’s explanation of the text and may be found in St. 
Jerome’s Commentary on Ephesians: “Seeing that only the more 
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cultured among the Greeks are in the habit of using the word 
evyagitia, as opposed to eiyagiotia (that is, to be gracious, to 
act graciously, and to return thanks), I think the Apostle, who 
was a Hebrew among Hebrews, employed a commonly used word, 
choosing to express his meaning by a word that really bears another 
signification, the more so as among the Jews to be gracious and 
to give thanks are represented by the same word.” 

The suggestion made by Origen is to the effect that, even among 
the Greeks, only the more polished perceived the fine distinction 
between ciyaoiotia and edyagitia, and that in ordinary parlance 
evyaoustia bore a twofold meaning. But it may be that Origen 
merely speaks for himself, expressing rather the feelings of a man 
of culture than the meaning of the original text. However, his 
commentary may perhaps find support in Colossians, iv. 6, where 
St. Paul desires that the speech of his readers should always be 
“in grace seasoned with salt” (6 Adyos tyHv xdvtote év ydoutt, 
GAatt iotuuévos), which shows that the idea expressed by evxagutia 
is by no means foreign to the Apostle, even though he is not think- 
ing in the first instance, or exclusively, of merely natural grace 
and refinement of speech, but of such grace and beauty of language 
as flows from the presence of the Holy Ghost; hence ydgis sug- 
gests the idea of that grace “in which He (the Father) hath graced 
us in His beloved Son” (Eph., i. 6). We may then render the 
important text of Ephesians, v. 4, as follows: “Foolish talking, 
or scurrility, which is to no purpose—let it not be mentioned among 
you; on the contrary, let your speech be refined, or graceful.” If 
we adopt this reading, we preserve the antithesis between “foolish 
talk” and “gracious speech” (cfr. Estius, in loc.; also an article 
by Dom Odo Casel in Biblische Zeitschrift, 1929). 


THE Book or Tosias AND THE ACHICAR LEGEND 

The Book of Tobias is one of the most fascinating of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. The historicity of the facts related 
in the story has been denied on a number of heads; even some 
Catholic commentators grant that the fact of the Book being in the 
Canon of Scriptures does not necessarily imply that it is historical. 
Thus, it has been said that the Book has indeed an historical nucleus, 
poetically adorned for didactic purposes; that it is, in a word, a 
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work whose teaching is inspired and unerring, but which has little 
or no foundation whatever in fact. 

It has been argued that the Book was written in Egypt because 
of a tale related in an inscription found in the Temple of Khonsu, 
at Thebes, according to which the god Khonsu despatches his 
“double” to drive out of the daughter of the King of Bakhtan an 
evil spirit that is molesting her. His exploit once accomplished, 
the “double” returns to Egypt. The contention of the critics is 
that the author of Tobias has done no more than embody in his 
Book sundry legends that were current at the time among several 
eastern peoples, and which survive to this day in some form or 
other. Such is among others the “story of the grateful dead.” 
A rich young man stumbles on an unburied body. Soon after 
burying it he loses his fortune, but a stranger offers to become his 
servant and share whatever fortune may bring them. In the course 
of their travels they came to the court of a king whose daughter 
was molested by an evil spirit that had killed several men to whom 
she has been given in marriage. This devil took the form of a 
serpent that came out of the woman’s mouth. At the instigation 
of his companion the young man boldly sues for the hand of the 
maid. In the nuptial chamber the serpent duly comes out of the 
bride’s mouth but is slain by the servant who now demands half 
of the woman, since they had agreed to share whatever fortune 
they might come into. The servant cuts the woman in two, thus 
revealing a nest of small serpents. Having destroyed them, he 
rejoins the halves, restores the woman to her husband, and reveals 
himself as the man to whose body the youth had given burial. 

In Tobias, xi. 20, mention is made of Achior and Nabath, kins- 
men of Tobias. The Greek text of the Septuagint call Achior 
“Achiacharos.” It was he who was able to procure the elder 
Tobias’ pardon and leave to return to his own after the assassination 
of Sennacherib, for he had been a high official of that king. 
Legend has been busy about him. It tells us that he adopted his 
nephew Nadan as his son and heir, but when he sought to reform 
this extravagant young man, the latter accused his benefactor of 
treason. Achicar was condemned to death. Now, it so happened 
that the officer in charge of the execution had himself been saved 
from death by Achicar; so he beheaded a slave in his stead. The 
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King of Egypt having challenged the King of Assyria to build 
him a palace between heaven and earth, Nadan, who had succeeded 
Achicar as counsellor to the King, is helpless, but the officer reveals 
to Esarhaddon the fact that Achicar is alive. On being summoned 
to court, Achicar taught two boys to soar into the air on the backs 
of tethered eagles and then to call for bricks and mortar. The 
Pharaoh being unable to send up the required materials has to 
acknowledge himself defeated. 

We have here a tale of which many versions exist. It has been 
asserted that the author of Tobias made use of the name of 
Achicar in order to enhance the value of his work, for the latter 
was renowned for his wise sayings. Recent finds at Elephantinz, 
near Assouan, give us an Aramaic version of the story in which we 
have the correct order of the Assyrian kings, which is not the case 
in any other version of the legend. This version dates from not 
later than the fifth or sixth century B. C. It omits the fantastic 
elements found in other accounts—especially the Egyptian incident 
—so that the residue of the varied legends seems to be the historical 
fact that. Achicar was a high official of the Assyrian king, who 
fell into disgrace and spent his enforced leisure in the compiling 
of maxims and moral discourses. 

Instead of trying to prove the legendary excrescences round the per- 
son of Achicar furnished the subject matter of the Book of Tobias, 
it seems on the contrary more rational to conclude that these legends 
have their historical basis in the simple, unadorned story which 
we read in the Book of Tobias. The true account of what befell 
Tobias is found in the inspired book of the Old Testament, an 
account written either by the principal personage himself or by his 
contemporaries. But legend also got hold of these events, and the 
fantastic tale of the “grateful dead” and the legend woven round 
Achicar were the result. Such a development is by no means unique; 
thus there is no human race that has not its story of the flood— 
but these often grotesque legends are but travesties of a primitive 
tradition of an historical event that impressed itself very deeply 
upon humanity, and it would be preposterous (taking that word 
in its etymological meaning) to say that the Bible account of the 
flood is the result of those traditions. It is enough to refer the 
reader to the first book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, though in this 
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case it is possible that the Latin poet had read, or heard of, the 
Bible account and merely travestied it. On the other hand, as 
Ovid seems to have made a serious study of mythology, his de- 
scription may well represent the traditions that still lingered in his 
days (cfr. Dr. Selbst, “Handb. zur bibl. Geschichte,” I, p. 861, and 
Fr. J. O’Carroll, S.J., in The Dublin Review, October, 1929). 


Was St. PAuUL THE RicH YouNG MAN 
OF MATTHEW, XIX. 16, ETC.? 


We shall never know for certain who was the rich young man 
who one day ran after Our Lord to inquire on what conditions he 
might have life everlasting. In The Church Quarterly Review 
(Anglican) of August, 1929, a curious suggestion is made to the 
effect that the youth in question may have been St. Paul. That 
Saul must have been fairly well off would be likely enough, since he 
was able to leave his native city in order to sit at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and he was evidently in a position to maintain himself 
in Jerusalem, where he enjoyed influence that may or may not have 
been exclusively the fruit of his zeal for the Lord. After his 
conversion he had always to contend with real poverty, though he 
never accepted any personal gift. If Paul was the young man who 
at first refused to answer the call of grace and then stripped 
himself of everything he possessed, he would indeed have nobly 
atoned for his first refusal. In this eventuality also we would 
find a natural explanation of the Apostle’s claim to have seen the 
Lord, though this encounter would by no means exclude the other 
visions of the Lord with which he was subsequently favored. But 
if this hypothesis is true, he too would have seen the Lord in the 
conditions of His mortality, as the rest of the Apostolic College 
had seen Him. At any rate, Paul was still a young man at the 
time of Our Lord’s death. At St. Stephen’s death the witnesses 
“laid their garments at the feet of a young man called Saul,” and, 
like the youth of the Gospel who claimed to have kept all these 
things “from my youth,” Paul was “according to the justice that 
is in the law, conversing without blame” (Phil., iii. 6). 

We cannot hope for certainty in this matter, but the suggestion 
of the identity of the good young man with the Paul of the Acts 
is certainly not without interest. 








































ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Is THE PASTOR OR PARISH THE OWNER AND ADMINISTRATOR OF 
FuNDs OF CHURCH SOCIETIES? 

Question: Are the funds collected by the Ladies’ Altar Society directly 
church property to be administered by the parish-priest? May a pastor order 
the Society to turn over its funds to him to pay the interest on the parish 
debt? In one instance where the pastor demanded this the Altar Society 
objected, and when the pastor did insist on taking their funds for the parish 
debt, the Society disbanded. 

Who is the administrator of the funds of the Catholic Women’s League? 
These ladies do a great deal of good, yet it is claimed that they are spending 
money which belongs to the parish. May the pastor object if the League 
makes an occasional donation from their funds to institutions outside the par- 
ish? May he object to their using some of the funds (e.g.) to send delegates 
to conventions of the League and for other purposes within the scope of 
the organization? Are their funds ecclesiastical property or are they non- 
ecclesiastical ? What about the funds of the Knights of Columbus, Catholic 
Foresters, and other Catholic societies? Are they bona ecclesiastica, or are 
they merely goods of a secular character owned by an organization of 
Catholics ? PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The law is sufficiently clear on the status of associa- 
tions or societies erected or approved by the Church. They are a 
distinct legal ecclesiastical body or person, just as a parish is a 
legal personage in Canon Law. The funds of a legal ecclesiastical 
person or body are ecclesiastical goods (cfr. Canon 1497, § 1). 
From that fact it does not follow that the pastor of the church 
where such ecclesiastical societies are established is the adminis- 
trator of the goods or funds of the societies, nor does it follow 
that the parish has any right or claim to those goods. On the 
contrary, the law of the Church rules that the societies can possess 
and administer temporal goods under the authority of the Ordinary, 
to whom the society must at least once a year render an account. 
The pastor has nothing to do with the funds of the society unless 
the Ordinary himself has given him some authority in the matter 
(cfr. Canon 691, § 1). The society has the right to accept offerings 
and to expend them for the religious or charitable purposes of 
the society according to its statutes. The societies have the right, 
according to their statutes and the sacred canons, to hold meetings, 
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publish special rules concerning the societies, elect administrators of 
their goods and other officers (cfr. Canon 697, § 1). 

Other organizations of Catholic lay persons—such as the Knights 
of Columbus, Catholic Women’s League, and many other organiza- 
tions instituted for religious or charitable purposes—are not eccles- 
iastical societies. They have not the standing of legal ecclesiastical 
bodies or persons, but are usually incorporated as legal persons 
under the law of the State. They can, of course, be erected by 
the Ordinary into a legal ecclesiastical society or organization, but 
that is not necessary. If they are not ecclesiastical societies, their 
goods are not bona ecclesiastica, and therefore not under the juris- 
diction of the Church. Their own statutes alone determine the 
administration and use of the goods. The Local Ordinary has 
the supervision over the activities of such organizations in so far 
as Catholic life and morality are concerned, but not in other matters. 
The whole question concerning organizations of Catholic lay persons 
for religious or charitable purposes, and the distinction between 
societies pursuing such purposes erected as legal ecclesiastical bodies 
and others not so erected but existing as legal bodies under the 
law of the State, was discussed at length in the case of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society (cfr. Acta Apostolice Sedis, XIII, 


135-144). 


Some Dirricutty ABoutT AVOIDING VIOLATION OF SEAL OF 
CONFESSION IN HEARING PATIENTS IN HosPITALS—MISTAKE IN 
JupGMENT DiscovERED AFTER CONFESSION 


Question: If the priest is called by the Sisters of a Hospital to hear the 
confession of patients who are well known to the Sisters as benefactors of 
the Hospital and for whom they have prepared everything in connection 
with Holy Communion, what is the priest to do if he finds that they have 
a reserved sin? He cannot without arousing suspicion say that they do not 
want to receive, nor can he telephone to the bishop without some danger of 
betraying the penitents’ sin. What should the priest do? 

If the confessor at the time of the confession judges that there has been 
no guilt on the part of the woman in a premature birth because he knew the 
person as a good and conscientious Catholic, and later on ascertains from 
others the fact that she was to blame for that condition, is the priest bound 
to rectify his mistake? CoNnFESSOR. 


Answer: When a person goes to confession, whether in church 
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or in a hospital, and the priest cannot give absolution because the 
penitent does not have the necessary dispositions, he cannot receive 
Holy Communion though others know that he has made his con- 
fession and expect him to receive Holy Communion. By going to 
confession we make a more or less public acknowledgment of our 
sinfulness, and we also run the risk of not being admitted to Holy 
Communion if the confessor should judge that we are not at the 
time worthy of absolution. That much of public penance remains 
from the old discipline of the Sacrament of Penance, something 
that is incidentally connected with the atonement for our sins. One 
should not say that the priest who finds that he cannot give absolu- 
tion makes public the sinfulness of the penitent, but rather the 
penitent himself is the one who subjects himself to the discipline 
of the Sacrament of Penance and its consequences. Because of 
the hardship of suffering refusal of absolution, every priest has been 
instructed in his course of theology not to refuse absolution unless 
he cannot in conscience do otherwise. If there is question of a 
censure or of a reserved sin and the penitent is properly disposed 
for absolution, there is no difficulty in absolving him from the 
censure, for Canon 2254, § 1, gives the confessor faculty to absolve 
with the obligation of having recourse to the Holy See or to the 
bishop (if the latter has the faculty to absolve from the papal 
censures) within a month by letter and through the confessor. If 
it is a diocesan reserved sin, there is the concession of Canon 900 
permitting the absolution of persons who confess on a sick bed, 
though there is no danger of death. There is in the same Canon the 
further concession to absolve without getting the faculty from the 
Ordinary, if the faculty to absolve cannot be obtained without 
great inconvenience to the penitent, or if there is danger of the 
violation of the seal of confession in asking for the faculty. Our 
correspondent speaks of using the telephone for the purpose of 
getting the faculty to absolve. The Holy See has declared that 
the telephone is not a proper medium for that purpose. 

As to mistakes in absolving a person that had a reserved sin, the 
penitent properly disposed was absolved directly from the non- 
reserved sins and indirectly from the reserved sin. Moralists advise 
that the confessor should get the faculty to absolve if there is a 
chance that the same penitent may come again to confession to 
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the same priest. However, in most cases the priest would not 
know the penitent, and it would be practically useless to do anything 
further in the matter. 


May Past Goop Works SUFFICE FOR SACRAMENTAL PENANCE? 
Questions Can a priest give a penance outside of the confessional, and 
later after hearing the same matter in confession let the penitent go without 
imposing further penance? If a person says the Rosary with his family, does 
that suffice for the saying of the Rosary as a penance? If one says the Rosary 
regularly, would one be justified in counting a previous Rosary sufficient 
for the one imposed later in penance? ConFEssOR. 

Answer: We do not know what our correspondent means by 
saying that a priest gives a penance outside the confessional, for he 
has no authority to impose penances outside the sacramental con- 
fession. If he means that the priest suggested some penance that 
a person should do who told him outside of the confessional about 
some sin or misdeed, the priest may certainly give the same in 
penance. If a penitent has the habit of saying the Rosary with 
the family (e.g., during the month of October according to the 
custom of devout Christian families), the prayers thus to be said 
may be imposed as penance. Even obligatory good works (like 
the hearing of Holy Mass, fast or abstinence on days when there 
is already an obligation by the law of the Church) may be appointed 
by the confessors as sacramental penance. Moralists point out that, 
when a penitent has committed several serious sins, the spirit of 
the Sacrament of Penance requires that some other good works 
besides those already obligatory should be imposed. That is evident 
from the very nature of the Sacrament and from the ancient dis- 
cipline of the Church, but the circumstances of the penitent’s age, 
character, occupation and duties have to be taken into account 
by the confessor in order that he may not impose penances which 
are impractical or too difficult. 

Past good works can hardly be imposed as penance, because they 
are past and the penance to be imposed in confession has reference 
to good works to be done after the accusation of the sins. It may 
happen that a penitent after the commission of some serious sin 
has of his own accord done good works specially in atonement for 
the sin, and in that case the confessor would be justified in imposing 
a less severe penance than he would do otherwise. 
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EXTENT OF AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OVER THE LIFE OF 
CRIMINALS 
| Question: What is the moral aspect of the killing of prisoners by police 
or state troopers who make no attempt to prevent an effort of jail breaking 
but lie in wait and shoot to kill at the moment when prisoners try to escape? 
When a sheriff gets notice of a bank robbery to be attempted at a certain 
time, and he with his posse lies in wait until the robbery is actually in 
progress and shoots down the offenders, is such killing justified? 
VERITAS, 

Answer: There is no need of rehearsing the principles on which 
Catholic theology is well established, namely, that the public civil 
authority has the right to specify the offenses punishable with 
death and to execute those laws. The public authority has the 
duty not only to convict and punish offenders but also to prevent 
the commission of crimes. In the effort to protect the State against 
desperate criminals some officers of the law have undoubtedly gone 
beyond the limits of their authority. If they can prevent the com- 
mission of a crime, they are not to permit the actual execution of 
it just for the purpose of giving the criminals a more severe pun- 
ishment. If the authorities desire to apprehend the criminals in 
the attempt so as to have proof of the criminal intent and the latter 
resist arrest, the officers may certainly use force and, if necessary 
for the protection of their own lives, kill the criminal. To allow 
the officers more in that case than is necessary for self-protection 
would be to constitute them judge and jury and executioner, and 
to give them powers that should not be given to any individual. 


DECLARATIONS OF DoGMA BEFORE THE DECLARATION OF 
INFALLIBILITY 


Question: The dogma of the Immaculate Conception and other dogmatic 
teachings have been defined by the Popes before their infallibility was de- 
clared. I have been asked how it is that other dogmas were declared before 


that of papal infallibility and did not know just what to answer. 
READER. 


Answer: Our correspondent should have known that the infal- 
libility of the Supreme Head of the Church and of a General Coun- 
cil together with the Supreme Pontiff was always from the begin- 
ning of the Church part of the deposit of faith. The universal 
teaching of the Fathers of the Church and of the theologians as 
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witnesses of the divine revelation or tradition is considered suffi- 
cient to make a certain point of Catholic teaching a matter of Cath- 
olic faith. The solemn definition by the Church of a certain point 
of faith is at times added in confirmation of a truth contained in 
the divine revelation. In itself the solemn declaration of the Church 
does and cannot add anything to the revealed truths, as is evident, 
but merely authoritatively states that a certain point of religious 
truth is contained in the divine revelation. 


RESERVATION BY LOCAL ORDINARIES OF SINS PUNISHED WITH A 
CENSURE IN THE COMMON LAW 
Question: In discussing the cases reserved by the Code and by the Or- 


dinary, the February issue of The Ecclesiastical Review (p. 190) states, 
contra Fr. Woywod, that the Ordinary can reserve to himself, ratione 


peccati, a sin for which the common law already inflicts a censure late 
sententie@ which is either reserved by that law to the Ordinary himself or 
is not reserved to anyone. “The Code,” declares that Review, “does indeed 
forbid the Ordinaries to reserve either of those cases, but not entirely 
and absolutely, for it limits that prohibition with the word regulariter. In 
other words, while Ordinaries must not as a rule reserve sins to which the 
common law attaches a censure either reserved to the Ordinary or re- 
served to no one, still, if in extraordinary instances they consider it ex- 
pedient, they may do so.” 


Answer: A distinction is made in Canon 898 between sins already 
reserved to the Holy See by reason of a censure and sins punished 
with a censure that is not reserved to the Holy See. Concerning 
those sins to which a censure reserved to the Holy See is attached, 
the prohibition of the Code to all inferior authorities is absolute 
(prorsus omnes abstineant). In the other sins the inferior author- 
ities should not ordinarily make reservations, but indirectly they 
are allowed to do so in exceptional cases. In the first category of 
cases the reservation by the inferior authorities is considered null 
and void by some canonists; in the second class of cases it is com- 
mitted to the judgment of the inferior authorities to decide whether 
an exception should be made. 


The chief difficulty centers about the sins punished in the Code 


with a censure reserved to the Ordinary. The general law states 
that, when a person who has committed a sin to which a reserved 
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censure is attached is excused from incurring the censure (e.g., 
bona fide ignorance), the sin is not reserved (cfr. Canon 2246, 
§ 3). Now, if the local Ordinary may make a sin to which the 
Code attaches a censure reserved to the Ordinary a reserved sin, 
it is not true that when one is excused from the censure the res- 
ervation of the sin ceases. In the censures of the Code not re- 
served to anyone there is no such conflict. If the common law 
says the sin is not reserved, the inferior authority cannot say that 
it is reserved. If then it has been said that we had no authority 
for asserting that the Ordinary cannot reserve the sins in censures 
reserved to the Holy See and in censures reserved to the Ordinary 
by the Code, we believe that the authority for our opinion can be 
legitimately deduced from the Code itself. We do not claim any 
certainty for the opinion, but believe that it is a reasonable infer- 
ence from the Code. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











CASUS MORALIS 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Doubtfully Consecrated Hosts 


Case—The following case is not likely to occur exactly as it is 
stated, but the several parts of it have occurred, and there is no reason 
why, by a strange coincidence, all the parts should not occur simul- 
taneously. Titius was celebrating Mass at a side altar. As he elevated 
the Sacred Host, a smaller host, that had somehow attached itself to 
the larger one as both of them were damp, fell down on to the corporal. 
Titius had not seen this host before, and had not intended to consecrate 
it by any actual intention, but under the circumstances he considered 
it consecrated. Two persons came to the altar rails for Holy Com- 
munion. Titius looked around, and to his astonishment saw two hosts 
on the corporal close to one another, but he did not know which of 
the two he had set aside as consecrated. He gave both hosts in Holy 
Communion, since each was probably a consecrated one. On returning 
to the altar, he observed a small host on the predella. He picked it up 
and consumed it. On folding the corporal, he found yet another host 
underneath, and as he considered this to be at least doubtfully con- 
secrated, he conveyed it after Mass to the High Altar on the paten, 
and placed it in the ciborium containing consecrated hosts. During his 
thanksgiving his mind was filled with doubts and distractions. 


Solution.—There are two remarks to be made so as to elucidate 
a solution. The first concerns that intention which a priest cele- 
brating Mass should have in respect of consecrating hosts contained 
in a ciborium or placed on the corporal. There is, it will be remem- 
bered, considerable controversy on the case when a ciborium or host 
is near but not on the corporal during the consecration in the Mass, 
which the priest had intended to consecrate though he did not 
advert to the presence of the hosts during consecration. 

A few modern theologians maintain that the original actual inten- 
tion of consecrating these hosts, being virtual at the time of the 
consecration, is quite sufficient and is effectual, and the hosts not 
only may but must be considered to be certainly consecrated. No 
amount of discussion will ever get rid of the fact that this opinion 
is denied by many of the older theologians, and the reason alleged 
by them—namely, that no priest may be supposed to wish to violate 
a grave rubic and to consecrate anything that happens to be off 
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the po So been submitted to criticism over and over again, 
but the defenders of the strict view are still unconvinced. These 
authors maintain that the habitual intention and the general obliga- 
tion not to consecrate anything off the corporal eliminates before- 
hand any virtual intention to consecrate what a priest had intended 
to consecrate. The strict view seems to come to this, that, as a 
priest, I may intend to consecrate hosts but only on the condition 
sine qua non that they shall be on the corporal at the moment 
of consecration. There is certainly this much cogency in the strict 
view, that a virtual intention cannot have more in it than has the 
actual intention from which it is derived. The actual intention was 
indeed to consecrate the hosts, but surely not to consecrate them 
off the corporal. The latter intention, namely, to consecrate hosts 
off the corporal never existed. If it did not, there can be no virtual 
intention at all, and therefore no consecration. 

Secondly, authors give examples of several good and proper 
intentions in respect of hosts to be consecrated. That one which 
commends itself to the present writer—salvo meliori judicio—is the 
intention of consecrating everything that can be consecrated accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church, provided that it is on the corporal 
or as much on it as is possible in the circumstances. We add this 
limitation, because, if the corporal is very small and the foot of the 
ciborium is large, the latter cannot be wholly placed on the corporal. 
We believe that this intention—which should be renewed from 
time to time, preferably when the priest is vesting or at the Offertory 
—should get rid of all reasonable doubt. The priest who is addicted 
to refining and who is subtle in the matter of intentions will be 
a poor guide for ordinary folk, not to mention the fact that all 
such matters are to be dealt with in a human way. 

(1) The small host that was attached to the large one must be 
considered to be consecrated, since Titius consecrated what he was 
at the moment holding in his hands. We need not assume 
that he wished to consecrate only the large host which he actually 
saw with his eyes, and on which alone his attention was concentrated. 

(2) When the two persons presented themselves for Holy Com- 
munion, Titius acted correctly in giving both hosts, though not on 
his own principle, provided that his general intention was to con- 
secrate all that had been on the corporal at the moment of consecra- 
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tion. This we may assume. In the event, however, of an intention 
to consecrate only what he saw, the second host was not consecrated. a 
In that case, he did wrong in giving both hosts in Holy Communion. 
He should not have given either, because he could not be certain 
which of the two was consecrated. He should have treated both 
as doubtfully consecrated, and should have consumed them himself 
before the ablutions. The objection that if he consumed the uncon- 
secrated host first he would have violated the ecclesiastical fast, need 
cause no trouble, for it is not certain that he would have done so. 

(3) On returning to the altar, he observed a small host lying on 
the predella. Though it is highly improbable that this host was id 
ever on the corporal during his Mass, it might, nevertheless, be a # 
host fallen out of a ciborium. Consequently, he did right in con- 
suming it before the ablutions. The case is not improbable, for | 
when a priest removes the veil and cover from a ciborium quickly, t 
a host does sometimes leap out of the ciborium and may fall any- 
where. This solution supposes that there had been a consecrated 
ciborium at the side altar. 4 

(4) A host that is discovered underneath the corporal is not ti 
considered consecrated. If, however, the priest was anxious about 
it, he should consume it before the ablutions, but usually the corporal 
is folded after they are taken. Titius was quite wrong in putting 
this host into a ciborium containing consecrated particles, for it 
would be given in Holy Communion later on. In fact, if Titius 
himself distributed Holy Communion to the people from that 
ciborium, he could not be sure that any particular person had 
received a consecrated host. 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
A Question That Is Never Answered 


Reverend Editors: 

Can any of your readers answer this question: “Why is a Catechism 
which children cannot understand preferable to one they can under- 
stand?” Or—what is the same thing—why is it impossible to conduct 
classes of religious instruction with the assistance of a text-book 
which the pupils can understand? Why is a Catechism whose questions 
and answers are simple and clear and intelligible to the average child 
unpardonably objectionable? When we want a person to understand 
something, why is it better to tell it in language which has no meaning 
for him? When we have something to tell a child, which is very 
important for him to know, why tell it in such a way as to prevent his 
knowing what we are talking about? 


This question is altogether pertinent, because it is just a fact that this 
is the kind of Catechism everywhere adopted—in the United States, in 
Canada, in Ireland, England, Scotland, in Australia and New Zealand. 
The parishes and parochial schools in each and every one of these dif- 
ferent countries apparently have accepted the situation as inevitable. 
It must not be supposed, however, that all have made the same choice. 
The United States, Canada, Ireland, England and Australia have each 
a Catechism peculiarly its own. There are just two points in which all 
five distinctly agree: (a) they are sound in doctrine; (b) they are unin- 
telligible to the pupils for whom they are prescribed. It would seem, 
therefore, that a proper definition of a Catechism must take this form: 
“A compendium of Christian Doctrine which learners cannot learn.” 
So fixed and widespread seems to have become this conviction of the 
necessity of unintelligibility as a first quality in a text-book of religious 
instruction that children nowhere are allowed to use a Catechism whose 
questions and answers of themselves convey to them some knowledge 
of their religion. 

For some time I had supposed that I had the explanation of this 
astounding phenomenon. I suppose we were obliged to use a Catechism 
children did not understand because nothing else could be had. But 
upon further enquiry I find several have been produced whose lan- 
guage, terms, and methods of presentation are altogether within the 
grasp of a young child. Needless to add, they are all sound in doctrine, 
none of them having been published without the due Imprimatur. All 
of them are accompanied by testimonials highly commendatory from 
archbishops, bishops, pastors and Catholic teachers. But much as teach- 
ers everywhere would prefer them, these text-books are not used in 
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our schools or Sunday schools—is it because of that one glaring defect, 
lack of unintelligibility ? 

Surely, then, there is a pardonable curiosity in endeavoring to ascer- 
tain at last the answer to the very comprehensive question: “Why is a 
Catechism that children cannot understand preferable to one they can 
understand?” Will any of our parochial school teachers, school super- 
visors or pastors give us the solution of the problem? 

Another question is closely connected with this: since our text-books 
of religious instruction must be written in a language children cannot 
understand, why not have them written in Latin or Greek or Hebrew? 


M. V. KE tty, C.S.B. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


NEw CIRCUMSCRIPTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCES AND 
DIOCESES IN PRUSSIA 


Besides the already existing Province of Cologne, there shall be 
two new ones, Breslau and Paderborn. 

Cologne retains the suffragan bishoprics of Treves and Miinster, 
and shall have as new suffragan sees Aachen (a new diocese), Lim- 
burg (formerly Suffragan See of Freiburg), Osnabriick (formerly 
directly subject to the Holy See). . 

The Archiepiscopal See of Breslau has been assigned as suffragan 
sees the bishoprics of Berlin (formerly governed by an Apostolic 
Administrator), Ermland (episcopal see at Frauenburg, formerly 
directly subject to the Holy See), and the new Prelature nullius of 
Schneidemihl. 

The Archbishopric of Paderborn has the Dioceses of Hildesheim 
(formerly directly subject to the Holy See) and Fulda (formerly 
suffragan of Freiburg) as suffragan sees (Motu Proprio, August 
13, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 34). 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE RapIo ADDRESS OF THE SUPREME 
PONTIFF 


The Acta Apostolicae Sedis, of March 5, reports the radio address 
which the Holy Father gave last February 12. The simplicity and 
beauty of the short but ever memorable address, replete with texts 
from the Holy Scriptures, is most fitting for this epoch-making 
event. 


SEVENTH CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 


The Holy Father in his letter to the Bishop of Padua expresses 
great joy over the fact that the two dioceses most concerned in the 
life of St. Anthony, Lisbon in Portugal where he was born and 
Padua in Italy where he died, have arranged to celebrate the seventh 
centenary with becoming religious solemnities. A committee of 
citizens of Padua will attend the celebrations at Lisbon, and a com- 
mittee of citizens of Lisbon will take part in the religious manifesta- 
tions at Padua. The Holy Father speaks at length of the life and 
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virtues of the Saint known the world over as “the Wonder-worker” 
(Letter Apostolic, March 1, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 71). Hi 


Rosary INDULGENCES EXTENDED TO THE BYZANTINE-SLAVIC RITE 


The Holy See had extended to the Catholics of the Ruthenian ( 
Rite the indulgences of the Latin Rite granted for the recita- td 
tion of the Holy Rosary, and the Catholics of the Byzantine Slavic 
Rite have requested the same favor. It seems the Hail Mary 
in the Oriental Rites differs considerably from the Latin, and their 
manner of announcing the sacred mysteries also differs. These 
differences would under ordinary circumstances deprive them of 
the indulgences, which however are now granted to the faithful of 
these Rites (Sacred Penitentiary, January 31, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIII, 88). 


OFFICIAL DECLARATIONS ON THE CODE 


(1) Concerning the Consecration of a Church—lIn virtue of 
Canon 323 may an abbot nullius who does not have episcopal orders 
validly consecrate a church in another Ordinary’s territory with 
the permission of that Ordinary? Answer: No, he cannot. 

(2) Concerning Substitutes for Choir Duty.—Do the assistants 
of canons and beneficiaries come under the name of canons and 
beneficiaries in Canon 419, § 1? Answer: No, they do not. 

(3) Concerning Diocesan Consultors——According to Canon 423 
can priests of religious communities and priests secularized from 
religious organizations be diocesan consultors? Answer: No, they 
cannot (Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, 
January 29, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 110). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


His Excellency the Rt. Rev. Joseph O’Sullivan has been appointed 
Bishop of Charlottetown, Canada. The Very Rev. Joseph Dworzak 
(Archdiocese of New York) has been appointed Privy Chamberlain 
to His Holiness. The distinction of Privy Chamberlain of the Cap 
and Sword has been conferred on Mr. Frederick Thorne-Rider 
(Diocese of Los Angeles). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Liomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Mouthlof Iune 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Frequent Communion 
By J. Etxiot Ross, Px.D. 


“My little children, let us love, not in word nor tongue, but in deed and truth” 
(I John, iii. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Every age of the Church has its special doctrinal or devotional 
emphasis. 
(1) That of the present age is devotion to Blessed Sacrament, 
Exemplified in Eucharistic Congresses and Frequent Com- 
munion. 
(2) Advantages of Frequent Communion. 
II. But there are two queries as to this devotion: 
(1) Is the devotion of many frequent communicants really as 
intelligent as it should be? 
(A) If it were, should they not be studying Christ’s char- 
acter in the New Testament? 
(a) Illustration of young man whose mother died. 
(b) Hope that study of New Testament will result from 
this celebration of Corpus Christi. 
(2) Are we showing the results reasonably expected from 
frequent Communion? 
(A) In individual lives, as regards gossip, etc. 
(B) Socially, in cities with large proportion of Catholics. 
III, By all means communicate frequently—but produce results: 
“My little children, etc.” 


Every age of the Church may be said to have its special doctrinal 
or devotional emphasis. And there can be no doubt, I think, that 
the emphasis of the present day is on the Blessed Sacrament. The 
Feast of Corpus Christi originated in 1246, but no medieval pageant 
could compare in numbers and magnificence with the Eucharistic 
Congress of Chicago. Daily Communion for the people was hardly 
dreamt of at the time of the Protestant Revolt, and there were 
many priests who did not say Mass every day. Ignatius Loyola 
was passed by at the altar rail, because the priest thought that 
he was communicating too frequently. And Ignatius was not by 
any means singular in waiting several months after his ordination 
before saying his first Mass. 
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The custom of Daily Communion in Religious Sisterhoods comes 
much later than Daily Mass for priests, and can be roughly dated 
from the Pontificate of Leo XIII. The present widespread practice 
of very frequent Communion among the laity came into vogue with 
Pius X. It is well to recall these former conditions, so that we 
may not take the present situation too much as a matter of course. 

Certainly, I believe that the present practice of Frequent Com- 
munion is incomparably better than the comparative infrequency 
of previous ages. I think that Frequent Communion has been a 
great blessing, and that it should be encouraged. The parish with 
many frequent communicants is a healthy parish spiritually. 


INTELLIGENT DEVOTION 


But in spite of my advocacy of Frequent Communion and my 
realization of its many blessings and advantages, there are two 
things that trouble me in regard to our people’s devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. The first query in my mind regards the object 
of the devotion. I see people kneeling before the tabernacle with 
rapt faces, receiving Communion with every appearance of fervor, 
and supposedly their devotion is to Christ in the Eucharist. 

But the test of genuine devotion to Christ which frequent com- 
municants should have is given by Pius X in the Decree of 1905 
on Frequent Communion. The purpose of the communicant must 
not be mere observance of custom, or vanity, or other human reasons, 
but a sincere wish to please God, to become more closely united 
to Him by charity, to overcome weaknesses and defects. The grace 
of the Eucharist makes man more Christ-like. Unlike the food of 
the body, which is changed into our own substance, this heavenly 
food transforms man into Christ, bestowing upon the recipient a 
participation of the character and virtues of Christ. While the 
Sacraments confer grace of themselves, they demand for their 
greater fruitfulness an earnest codperation on the part of those 
who receive them, and the Pope accordingly requires that, in propor- 
tion to his ability, condition and duties, each one prepare himself 
beforehand for Holy Communion. A remote but very useful 
preparation for the reception of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
is a devout study of His life, deeds and words as portrayed in 
the Gospels. If we knew more about the virtues of Our Lord, 
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we should have far greater devotion in receiving Communion. Let 
these devout souls, therefore, resolve to read the Gospels. It is a 
disgrace that Catholics know so little about the Bible, and especially 
the New Testament. It is Christ we receive in Holy Communion 
—His Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity. Why not, then, seek to 
know more about Him from those inspired pages which are a 
record of His own living words and deeds? 


AN EXAMPLE 


Sometimes I have put the matter in this way. Let us imagine 
a young man who had never known his mother, because she died a 
few months after his birth. However, he professes great affection 
for his mother, and spends an hour or so each day in a room 
given over to certain objects his mother used. For long periods 
he will gaze steadily at her picture. Let us imagine further that 
his mother, foreseeing her early death, devoted her last months to 
writing a history of her own life, illustrating her character, and 
that this record is one of the great literary productions of all time. 
But her son, in spite of his professed love, has never read these 
records of his mother. He shows no interest whatever in studying 
his mother’s character in what she went to the trouble to write. 
Might we not suspect the sincerity of his filial devotion? Might 
we not think it strange that he is concerned with mere material 
things? 

But is not this fairly analogous to what these weekly and daily 
communicants are doing, who spend long hours before the Blessed 
Sacrament, although they will not take the trouble to read the New 
Testament or the Gospels? Of course, their devotion is to a 
personality, but is it the personality of Christ as revealed to us, or 
to some imaginary personality they have created for themselves? 
Is it being over-captious to wonder why they do not study Christ 
in the records He Himself inspired, and which they profess to 
believe are the Word of God? 


A LEsson 


And so I hope that one of the things that will come out of this 
celebration of the Feast of Corpus Christi will be a study of the 
New Testament by all of you. Each of you should have a New 
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Testament of your own that you can mark up to suit yourselves. 
Underline certain passages, make notes in the margins and on the 
fly-leaves, so that you can go back again and again to the most 
striking facts. Get the character of Christ as depicted in the Gospels 
fixed indelibly in your minds, and then recall it when you go to 
Communion. 

The second query in my mind is whether we are showing the 
results reasonably to be expected from Frequent Communion, for 
Frequent Communion is not only a privilege, it is also a responsi- 
bility. There are several checks we can use on this. First, are 
the good Catholics of the present generation, who go to Communion 
much more frequently than did their grandparents, really better 
than their grandparents? Is their family life better, are they more 
temperate, more self-controlled? Can we say that the good Cath- 
olics of today are very notably better than the good Catholics of 
previous times who received Communion less frequently? If we 
cannot answer with an emphatic “Yes,” are we living up to the 
test Christ Himself proposed: “By their fruits you shall know 
them’’? 


THE TESTIMONY OF OuR LIVES 


Undoubtedly, those who receive Communion daily or weekly are 
not guilty of the grosser sins. They do not commit adultery or 
get drunk. But do they stand out by their patience, their charity 
of speech, their freedom from gossip? Can a priest know, for 
instance, that those who approach the altar every day will not 
pass on scandals they have heard? Can he be sure that they will 
not talk about their neighbors? Do daily communicants show less 
sensitiveness to offense, less jealousy, than those who go only 
monthly? Again, if we cannot answer affirmatively, are we show- 
ing the fruits we should from Frequent Communion? 

And, finally, are we showing the results of Frequent Communion 
where we have large numbers of Catholics massed together? Are 
those cities where Catholics form a large proportion of the popula- 
tion, and where the parish churches have so many more Com- 
munions relatively than a generation ago, models of good govern- 
ment, conspicuous for the absence of graft, for the cleanness of 
the stage? 
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Of course, I do not mean that the frequent communicants among 

Catholics are the grafters, the racketeers, the gangsters, the pur- 
veyors of lasciviousness. But we are to some extent our brothers’ 
keepers. And a large body of frequent communicants ought to be 
showing results in building up public opinion and in other ways 
} preventing the moral corruption of our big cities. When the cities 
with a large proportion of Catholics are among the most corrupt 
| in the country, it is only natural to ask if the frequent communi- 
cants in these cities are showing reasonable results from their 
devotion. And it is not a very satisfying answer to say that, if 
it were not for the frequent communicants, these cities would be 
even worse. 
t By all means, then, foster devotion to Christ in the Blessed 
| Sacrament. Encourage weekly and daily Communion. But at the 
} same time make sure that your devotion is genuinely to Christ, and 
that your Communions do not become routine. Apply Christ’s own 
pragmatic test, “By their fruits you shall know them,” and ask 
yourselves what fruits you are showing. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Sinner and Divine Mercy 
By FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“IT say to you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that 
doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance” (Luke, 


xe. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Sin is permitted by God to happen that He may 
be able to show the omnipotence of His love and mercy. 

I. The sanctification of a repentant soul is one of the most glorious 
acts of the loving, merciful Providence of God. The Angels 
rejoice at it. 

II. It demonstrates the value of an immortal soul according to 
the eternal values. 

III. Those who consider themselves just and holy often try to hinder 
the course of Divine grace, love and mercy, like the envious 
brother of the Prodigal. There are many of this class of men 
in Christianity and Catholicity. 

Conclusion: The fate of fake-saints and of fake-just and of 
repentant sinners in eternity. 


Our Divine Saviour could not have given us a plainer illustra- 
tion of the history of the redemption and salvation of mankind 
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than He has given us in the parable of the Good Shepherd who on 
his shoulders carries back the lost sheep to the fold. This is the 
reason, therefore, for the terrible mystery of iniquity, of malice and 
of sin, that the boundless incomprehensible love and mercy of God 
might reveal itself. The all-holy, all-powerful God does not permit 
evil and sin to happen because He is powerless against sin and 
iniquity, but in order to overcome and vanquish sin and iniquity 
by the omnipotence of His love and mercy. For without evil and 
sin God could not have fully demonstrated the overwhelming power 
of His love and mercy. The oppressive, dark mass of human guilt 
has also its divinely illumined, glorious aspect—namely, the Redemp- 
tion. 

As often as a repentant sinner returns to His Father’s house like 
the prodigal son in the Gospel, it is as if that part of the earth 
which we inhabit turned itself again towards the warming, illum- 
inating rays of the sun. Dark night becomes bright day, darkness 
gives way to light, coldness and frost to warmth and heat, the 
dark shadows of fear flee before the all-brightening, enlivening rays 
of the light of day. A soul enslaved by sin and evil spirits, filled 
with mortal anguish, fear and dread, unable to perform any good 
work meritorious for eternity, is freed of its slavery, is filled with 
true joy and happiness, and becomes again fruitful in supernatural 
merits by means of sanctifying grace. Is there anything more 
beautiful, more entrancing in nature than a glowing, fiery-red 
sunrise on a cold, frosty morning? Is there anything more glorious 
in heaven and on earth than the freeing from sin and guilt—the 
merciful, full pardoning—of a poor, erring, sinful soul? 


THE ANGELS REJOICE AT THE MIRACLE OF FORGIVENESS 


When the heavenly spirits, the Guardian Angels to whom the 
care of the human race is entrusted, witness this miracle of love 
and mercy, this re-birth of a human soul in grace, rejoicings per- 
vade their ranks, and full of heavenly wonder and joy they sing 
the same hymn which they sang on the fields of Bethlehem at the 
birth of the Saviour: “Glory be to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” Then they turn their joyful eyes to 
the deep, open wounds of the Lamb which pour forth crimson 
saving love and grace, pure and clear as crystal, They greet with 
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boughs of palms Him who sitteth at the right hand of the Father 
of eternal love and mercy and sing : “Hosannah to the Son of David” 
—as the Jewish people did when He made His solemn, triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem in order to bring to a bloody consummation 
the work of the Redemption which fills with joy and happiness 
heaven and earth for all eternity. St. John says in his Book of 
Revelations : “And I heard, as it were, the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of great thunders, 
saying: Alleluia; for the Lord our God the Almighty hath reigned. 
Let us be glad and rejoice, and give glory to Him; for the mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath prepared herself. 
And it is granted to her that she should clothe herself with fine 
linen, glittering and white. For the fine linen are the justifications 
of saints. And he saith to me: Write: Blessed are they that are 
called to the marriage supper of the Lamb. And he saith to me: 
These words of God are true” (Apoc., xix. 6-9). Every repentant 
soul, newly espoused to her Divine Lover, Jesus Christ, becomes, 
so to say, His wife, and is clothed by Him with the white, glittering 
fine linen of the wedding-garment of sanctifying grace, the justifica- 
tion of saints. That is to say, sanctifying grace makes the sinner 
again just before God, makes him a saint in His sight. When Jesus 
Christ, like the father of the prodigal son, sees the repentant sinner 
yet a great way off returning to His Father’s house, He is moved 
with compassion, and running to him falls upon his neck and kisses 
him. And He says to His servants, the Angels: “Bring forth quickly 
the first robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes 
on his feet; and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat 
and be merry; because this my son was dead and is come to life 
again; was lost and is found. And they began to be merry” (Luke, 
xv. 20-25). Hence, our Divine Saviour says in today’s Gospel: “I say 
to you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that 
doth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need not 
penance” (Luke, xv. 7). We know that there is eternal, boundless 
rejoicing among the Angels and Saints in heaven; we know that 
the just, the Saints, are the cause of infinite joy to God and the 
Angels; yet, our Divine Saviour tells us that there is more joy in 
heaven upon one sinner that doth penance than upon ninety-nine 
just—ninety-nine saints who need not penance. 
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THE VALUE OF AN IMMORTAL SOUL 

How great, how immeasurably great, is the value of an immortal 
soul according to the values of eternity! Of greater value, however, 
than the repentant soul is the grace of God which brought it back 
to the fold as the shepherd in today’s Gospel carried back the sheep 
on his shoulders to the fold. But of still greater value is He who 
has merited this grace for the repentant soul, the Redeemer and 
Saviour, the God-Man, Jesus Christ, the eternal Incarnate Love and 
Mercy of God. Every truly repentant sinner admits the perversity 
of his own will and acknowledges the holiness of God. He takes 
the disgrace of sin upon himself and gives due honor and glory to 
God. He humbly confesses his helplessness and powerlessness to 
accomplish his own redemption from sin, and earnestly prays for the 
assistance of the all-powerful and all-merciful love and grace of God. 
He removes the hindrance and obstacle of proud self-justification, 
of self-glorification and self-conceit, and thus prepares the way for 
Him who comes to seek and to save and to glorify the soul that 
was lost. The Communion of Saints, the Church triumphant and 
militant and suffering, celebrate the victorious entry of saving love 
and grace into the erring soul. God Himself, so to say, celebrates 
this triumph, because the sanctification of a soul by grace makes 
again pleasing and lovable in His sight that soul which before was 
to Him an object of aversion and abomination. “God is love,” 
says St. John (I John, iv. 16). Love, therefore, is God’s nature 
and essence; all His works are love; love is the beginning and end 
or purpose of all human history and of the history of the salvation 
of mankind and of every immortal soul. 

However, those who consider themselves justified, who are well 
satisfied with themselves, endeavor to put obstacles in the way of 
the divine love and mercy. With such as think they need not 
penance, earthly assertion and glorification of self prevail over the 
enchanting, rapturous power of the loving, merciful grace of God. 
They are like rocks in the course of a rapid river against which 
the foaming waters dash, and over which they noisily skip; they 
remain unmoved, stable in their fixed state of permanent imperfec- 
tion. The purifying, sanctifying waters of divine love and grace 
cannot lift them up and carry them to the ocean of God-like perfec- 
tion. The waters of divine love and grace pass by and over them 
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amid the mocking, fiendish sneers and jeers of hell, and despite the 
sorrowing lamentations which the God-Man uttered over the unyield- 
ing, unbelieving, stiff-necked and hard-hearted Scribes and Pharisees. 


THE Envious BROTHER 


Such a self-justified, self-satisfied man is portrayed for us by our 
Divine Saviour in the brother of the prodigal son. He became 
angry when he approached his father’s house and heard the music 
and dancing in celebration of the prodigal’s return and would not 
go in. He slinks away murmuring, while his father rejoices over 
the return of the lost son. While the repentant prodigal son begins 
a new life and enjoys again the pure, sunny atmosphere of the 
parental home, his brother, who needs not penance, is tortured by 
anger and envy. And while the father and the whole household 
sit down at the banquet-table and partake of the fatted calf in honor 
of the prodigal’s return, his brother in his loneliness is consumed 
by his ever-increasing bitter rancor and grudge. 

He was, indeed, always in his father’s house, but only as a hired 
servant, not as a son, a stranger to the heart of his father, ever 
filled with generous mercy and pardoning love. Perhaps he cul- 
tivated carefully the parental fields; perhaps he avoided all unnec- 
essary outlays of money and thus increased the wealth of his 
father. But he had no share in his father’s cares, labors and 
endeavors for the return of his perverted, erring son; and hence, 
he could not conceive of the joy at the return of the prodigal. He 
felt scandalized, as the Scribes and Pharisees in today’s Gospel 
were scandalized when Jesus received publicans and sinners, who 
drew near unto Him to hear Him. “And the Pharisees and the 
Scribes murmured, saying: This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them” (Luke, xv. 2). 


THE MODERN SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


There are, likewise, in the great family of the Catholic Church 
not only numerous prodigal sons and daughters who in penance 
and repentance return to it, but also a still greater number of 
Scribes and Pharisees, brothers and sisters who are externally cor- 
rect Christians, but who are internally altogether devoid of the true 
spirit of Christianity. They are zealous in virtue, they do perhaps 
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not deviate a hair’s breadth from the path of the Commandments 
of God. Nevertheless, they do not follow in the footsteps of God 
and of the Saviour. They labor for the external spread of the 
kingdom of God, but have it not within their own hearts. They 
are proud of their external Catholicity but they begrudge poor, 
erring sinners their readmittance into the Communion of Saints. 
They observe the letter of the law, which killeth, and know nothing 
of the spirit of the law, which is charity, which giveth life. They 
know all the important and secondary precepts and prescriptions 
of Christianity, but the loving force and workings of divine love, 
grace and mercy in the Church of God are and remain altogether 
unknown to them. According to them, the care and cure of souls 
consists in making life a hell for sinners here below, and in making 
their conversion as difficult and as odious as possible to them. The 
purest of all Christian joys, the unselfish enthusiasm for the triumph 
of good over evil, for the victory of saving grace over sin, they 
never experience. Envy towards those who were perhaps more 
evil than they themselves ever were, but who perhaps are now 
better than they themselves are or ever were, consumes their bones. 
As a rule, they are worse than the worst sinner, for they are lacking 
in charity, without which, as St. Paul tells us, we are nothing in 
the sight of God. Instead of being children of God, they are 
children of the devil, who also is altogether devoid of charity and 
mercy. Is there, therefore, any cause of wonder that they are con- 
tinually complaining of the Almighty, that they are ever dissatisfied, 
that they always feel injured and hurt, because, as they think, their 
obvious zeal and virtue is not sufficiently recognized and rewarded, 
and because they would like very much to lay down rules and make 
prescriptions for the Almighty Father of love and mercy con- 
cerning the workings of His love and grace in men. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN MERCY 


How would Mary Magdalene or the adulterous woman fare 
if they were brought before the judgment-seat of many of our 
so-called Christians and Catholics? If they would not flee from 
them in pharisaical horror and dread of contamination, they would 
at least mercilessly consign them to an institution that would stig- 
matize them for life, and thus free themselves of their unholy 
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presence and remove far from themselves any danger of moral 
contagion and disease. In His dealings with repentant sinners, 
the kind, merciful, gentle Saviour never uttered a word of reproach 
to them, never inflicted any punishment upon them, never even 
imposed the least penance upon them; His only words to them were: 
“Go, sin no more.” In the parables of the prodigal son and of 
the lost sheep and groat, He proclaims and teaches the same gentle 
attitude towards repentant sinners. And He has said to His 
followers: “I have given you an example, that as I have done to 
you, so you do also” (John, xiii. 15). 

The father of the prodigal son is, no doubt, painfully affected 
by the brother’s envious anger and grudge. “His father therefore, 
coming out, began to entreat him” (Luke, xv. 28). But he will not 
listen to any pleadings, and finally the father will leave him to his 
obstinacy, and will sit down with his returned son and the house- 
hold to the banquet of love and rejoicing. That is the last terrible 
act in the life of the self-justified, self-conceited man; that is the 
last joyful act in the life of the repentant sinner, which will take 
place in Our Father’s house in eternity. “Judge not,” says the 
Saviour in His great Sermon upon the Mount, which contains the 
essence of His teaching, of His religion, “that you may not be 
judged. For with what judgment you judge, you shall be judged; 
and with what measure you mete, it shall be measured to 
you again” (Matt., vii. 1, 2). “Judgment without mercy to him 
that hath not done mercy” to his fellow-men, says St. James (ii. 13). 
Should not this give us food for thought? 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Word of God 
By P. M. NortTHcoTEe 


“And it came to pass that . . . the multitudes pressed upon Him to hear 
the Word of God” (Luke, v. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Man by nature religious. 
II. Jesus the revealer of God to man. 
III. Christ’s Word endures. 
IV. Peter’s boat. 
V. The office of St. Peter’s successor. 
VI. Relation of the sheep to their Shepherd. 
VII. Conclusion. 
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That men in general are naturally inclined to religion is so patent 
a fact that it requires no proving. There is no nation so barbarous 
or degraded as to be absolutely devoid of religion, howsoever debased 
its religion may be. The individual atheist is an abnormality, an 
atheistic people is a thing unknown. This universal fact, in itself 
a testimony of the strongest kind to the existence of a Deity, arises 
from the very constitution of human nature. We are endowed 
with an intelligence which stretches out towards the universal and 
the limitless; man never rests content with the knowledge already 
acquired, but forever seeks to extend the boundaries of knowledge, 
the hunger of the mind for truth being insatiable. Our will, that 
faculty which is the necessary concomitant of intelligence, is of like 
tendency, and its propulsion is towards happiness without limit and 
without end, permanent and unalloyed. Since, then, we cannot be 
satisfied with anything short of the infinite and eternal, there is 
only one Being who can satisfy the craving of man’s nature, and 
that is the Infinite Being who created us for Himself. “The Lord 
made all things for Himself” (Prov., xvi. 4), and He could not 
do otherwise, for He alone existed and could therefore only con- 
stitute Himself as the ultimate end of all that He created. Every- 
thing that He created is designed to give Him glory in accordance 
with the nature He gave to it, and thus sub-human creation by 
fulfilling the laws of its being serves Him blindly without merit 
or demerit. Man is different, for he is intelligent and free, and 
consequently must render to God a service intelligent and free in 
accordance with the nature God gave him. Had man not been 
raised to the supernatural state and had he remained in his natural 
integrity, his reward would have been a knowledge and possession 
of God far surpassing anything we can conceive in this world; 
yet, it would still have been in the natural order, and it would have 
sufficed him, for he would not have known of anything else or 
thought anything else possible, and no one aspires to the unknown 
and the impossible. 

But God has done much more for man. He has raised him to 
a supernatural state and gives to him by the working of the Holy 
Spirit a supernatural impulsion towards Himself, for the means 
must be proportioned to the end; and the end He has deigned to 
constitute for man is an end for which not the natural powers of 
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the highest Archangel are adequate, being nothing less than the 
Beatific Vision of His unveiled Face, an “entrance into the joy 
of His Lord,” a share in God’s own essential beatitude. 

We see, then, that the words of the Psalmist are a cry both 
natural and supernatural proceeding from the heart of man: “My 
soul hath thirsted for the strong living God” (Ps. xli. 3). 


Jesus THE REVEALER OF Gop TO MAN 


So the multitudes pressed round Jesus to hear Him. They did 
not as yet realize that His words were the human utterance of the 
Eternal Word, for they had not as yet come to the knowledge 
of who He was. They came in response to a mysterious drawing, 
an inward sense for which they could assign no reason that He 
and He alone could satisfy the needs of their soul, that He alone 
could fill that aching void which is in the heart of every man. It is 
the same with ourselves; above all reason, more cogent than any 
Christian evidences, is that inward something which tells us that 
Christ alone is the goal of the mind’s quest after truth and the 
heart’s insatiable craving for love. “No man comes to the Father 
but through Him” (John, xiv. 6). “He is the way, the truth and 
the life” (ibid.). It is a supernatural impulse, “the Spirit giving 
testimony to our spirit that we are the sons of God, heirs with God, 
and co-heirs with Christ” (Rom., viii. 16, 17)—the final and clinch- 
ing argument immediately preceding the gift of faith. 


Curist’s Worp ENDURES 


Our Lord has said that His Word should not pass away. If His 
revelation were liable to human corruptions, it could be of but little 
value to mankind in general; it might profit His immediate hearers, 
but He willed that His audience should be as wide as the world 
through all the centuries to come. In this Gospel we have a striking 
symbolical illustration of the means He would devise to maintain 
His revelation intact to the end of time. 


PETER’s Boat 


As you skirt the northern extremity of the Sea of Galilee from 
Bethsaida to Capharnaum, when you have gone about a mile you 
will espy a tiny bay enclosed by grass-covered slopes. No tradition 
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attaches to the spot, but it immediately arrests the eye suggesting 
the scene narrated in this Gospel: we can imagine seated on the 
grassy banks the eager crowd and in the center of the bay the boat 
with the divine figure of the Redeemer standing in the prow, His 
voice wafted to the listening throng on the still, warm air. The 
boat is Peter’s; I fail to see how it is possible for anyone to read 
the New Testament without being at once struck by the intimate 
association between Christ and His chosen Apostle, and the marked 
preéminence of his position among the rest. It would be needless 
to quote again the hackneyed passages in which Christ gives the 
reason of His change of Simon’s name to Peter, for that he is 
the rock on which Christ builds His Church and to whom He com- 
mits the keys thereof (Matt., xvi. 18, 19), or where He makes him 
the confirmer of his brethren’s faith (Luke, xxii. 31, 32), or con- 
stitutes him supreme shepherd over His whole flock (John, xxi. 
15-17). But certain it is that Christ’s words to Peter—indeed, 
the whole trend of His very special relation to this one selected 
so unmistakably for a unique position in the scheme of His Kingdom 
—have given rise to the Papacy, and further Christ must have fore- 
seen that it was quite inevitable that they should give rise to the 
Papacy, the only possible inference being that they were intended 
to give rise to the Papacy. 


THE OFFICE OF ST. PETER’s SUCCESSOR 


All, therefore, upon whom the mantle of Peter falls are the 
vicegerents of Jesus Christ for the governance of His Kingdom; 
in any matter of dispute which may arise in the Church of God 
they are the ultimate court of appeal. What has rendered the 
constitution of such a final authority absolutely necessary in the 
Church is precisely the preservation of the faith taught by Jesus. 
We see in it the fulfillment of His promise that His word should 
not pass away. No gathering of the universal episcopate, no forma- 
tion of a select committee, could have achieved this end; authority 
concentrated in a single person is the only way by which unity 
could be preserved in a matter so vital as the Faith. That such 
an authority has been constituted by Christ in Peter and his suc- 
cessors cannot be denied by anyone who reads with attention the 
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Books of the New Testament, unless his mental vision has been 
obscured by pride or preconceived prejudice. 


RELATION OF THE SHEEP TO THEIR SHEPHERD 


If there be rule, there must be subjection, for authority and 
obedience are correlatives. Since, then, Christ has placed Peter to 
represent Himself as shepherd of His flock, it is incumbent on 
ourselves, His sheep, to render a loyal and loving obedience to 
our appointed shepherd, and especially I would emphasize the 
absolute and unquestioning acceptance of every dogma of faith or 
conduct on which the final authority in the Church has set his seal. 
Without this we are not Catholics at all, and it is precisely this 
which makes the essential difference between Catholics and all sects 
whatsoever: they follow their own imaginations, we follow the 
voice of our Shepherd. For in listening to Christ’s accredited 
spokesman we listen to Christ Himself: “He that heareth you 
heareth Me” (Luke, x. 16). It is the voice which comes from 
Peter’s boat, which is the voice of “the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls” (I Pet., ii. 25), and His sheep know His voice (John, x. 4). 
We are scorned for this, because we surrender our intellect to the 
acceptance of truths beyond our comprehension, and it is looked 
upon by those outside as a degradation of the human understanding. 
Most unreasonably, however; for, once convinced that God has 
spoken and that He has entrusted His message to an authority 
ordained by Himself, it would be sheer inconsistency—nay, patent 
folly—did we not hearken. After all, the vastly greatest proportion 
of the knowledge that each one of us possesses is based upon the 
foundation of human testimony, and there is comparatively very 
little of the things we know that we have or could test for our- 
selves. All past history, almost all current events, most of our 
knowledge of the earth’s surface—on what does it all rest if not 
on human testimony? Even in the exact sciences we are for the 
most part content to accept without demur the conclusions of 
experts, being incompetent to make the necessary deductions for 
ourselves. But, says St. John, “if we receive the testimony of men, 
the testimony of God is greater” (I John, v. 9). Assuredly, once 
we are convinced that the message is from God, doubt is no longer 
possible. This is wholly in keeping with God’s dealings with us 
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We have said that we are called upon to serve God according to 
the nature, intelligent and free, He has given us. If, then, He 
demands of us the homage of our will by obedience to His moral 
law, is it not to be expected that He will demand of man the 
homage of his noblest faculty, the intellect, by the “obedience of 
faith” (Rom., xvi. 26) ? 


CONCLUSION 


Happy are we to be thus “taught of God” (John, vi. 45). When 
we look around us and see the incessant wrangling of the sects that 
have separated themselves from Peter; when we behold the shifting 
and uncertain nature of human opinion; when we see the last rem- 
nants of faith fast disappearing and Christian morality more and 
more disregarded; when men calling themselves ministers of Christ 
openly deny such cardinal truths as the Virgin Birth, the Resur- 
rection, and the very Divinity of the Incarnate Word, it is very 
difficult not to suspect that such men would clearly profess them- 
selves unbelievers, were it not for the lure of position and 
emolument. We can but pity the poor dupes of these hireling 
shepherds, and turn with the grand old Galilean fisherman to Christ, 
saying with him: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life” (John, vi. 69). 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Charity 
By Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, being lovers of 
the brotherhood” (I Peter, iii. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: St. Peter wrote for certain Christians of his own 
day these words which now, through the pages of Holy 
Scripture, he addresses to us all. What, then, is to be our 
bond of union? Charity. 
I. (1) What is charity? 
(2) Charity is a supernatural virtue. Why? 
(3) Charity is divided into habitual and actual. 
II. (1) Character of charity towards God. 
(2) Character of charity towards ourselves. 
(3) Character of charity towards our neighbor. 
Conclusion: St. Peter urges us to exercise charity and St. Paul 
emphasizes its importance. 
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My dear brethren, those words, addressed to certain Christians 
of his own day, St. Peter now addresses to us all through the pages 
of Holy Scripture. But, if we are to be of one mind, we must 
have some bond of union to make our minds one. What shall our 
bond be? Is faith enough to unite us? No; over and above faith 
we need charity, if we are to be “lovers of the brotherhood.” 

Yet, charity is based on faith. It is built upon our belief in 
God. For what is charity? Is it mere kindness to others because 
we like them? No, indeed; we can have charity, and we must 
have it, whether we like our neighbor or not. We must love him, 
even though we cannot bring ourselves to like him. Still, often the 
practice of charity towards our neighbor leads to our not only loving 
him but liking him also. To love is to wish good to the one we 
love; and so it may come about that, wishing our neighbor to 
enjoy the good we already see in him, besides any further good that 
may accrue to him, we are drawn on in spite of ourselves to 
like him. But charity is a much wider thing than the love of our 
neighbor, though it includes that love. 


Wuat Cuarity Is 


Charity is the love of God for His own sake, and of our neighbor 
as ourselves for God’s sake. Now, charity is not natural. If it 
were, we should love only those we liked among our fellow-men. 
Charity is supernatural. Why? Because its source, object and 
end are supernatural. The man who helps the poor simply because 
he enjoys being bountiful, or because he likes the particular persons 
he helps, or because the sight of misery gives him pain, does not 
exercise charity. His act is merely natural; virtuous, perhaps, but 
an act of natural virtue. Such an act merits a natural reward, but 
no supernatural reward in heaven. For it has for its object one’s 
neighbor viewed from a natural standpoint, and for its end that 
neighbor’s and one’s own natural happiness. Charity, on the other 
hand, is supernatural in its source, object and end. It is also super- 
natural in its motive. 

The source of charity is the grace of God, without which we 
can love God, indeed, as our Creator and Benefactor, but we cannot 
love Him as a Father who has adopted us as His children. Charity 
has for its object God, ourselves and our neighbor, viewed from 
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the standpoint of faith. For its end charity aims at our eternal 
salvation; and our eternal salvation consists in seeing God and 
loving Him with that same love wherewith He loves Himself. The 
motive of charity is God, who is regarded as infinitely good in 
Himself and infinitely worthy of our love; while all else is con- 
sidered as worthy of our love on His account. 

Charity is habitual and actual. Habitual charity is that abiding 
state or condition of charity, which “is poured forth in our hearts,” 
as St. Paul says, “by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us” 
(Rom., v. 5). Actual charity is this habit or aptitude for charity 
which is given us in Baptism and, if lost, restored by the Sacrament 
of Penance; actual charity is this capacity for charity when put 
into practice. 


CHARACTER OF CHARITY TOWARDS Gop 


The love of God, brethren, is our attachment to God as our 
sovereign good and last end. We may love Him with either the 
love of affection or the love of desire. If we love Him with the 
love of affection, we love Him for His own sake, because He is 
infinitely good and infinitely worthy of our love. This kind of 
love is perfect charity. If we love Him with the love of desire, 
then we love Him for our own sake, whether for the blessings we 
have already received from Him or those we hope to receive. 

Our love of God must be supreme. That is to say, we must 
love Him above all things. We can love God above all things in 
one or other of two ways. Our charity is supreme in its apprecia- 
tion, if we esteem God above everything and prefer Him to all; or 
it is supreme in its intensity, when it gives rise in our soul to a 
tenderness of affection beyond all other tenderness. Of these two 
kinds of love of God, one is absolutely required of us, appreciative 
love; for this we can always have through the grace of God. And 
we can know that we love God, at least appreciatively, above all 
things, if we know that we keep His commandments. 


CHARACTER OF CHARITY TOWARDS OURSELVES 


Not only, brethren, is charity the love of God, but it is also the 
love of ourselves and of our neighbor for God’s sake. The love 
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we owe ourselves, besides having this sacred character of being a 
love for God’s sake, must also be a just love—not one borne 
towards ourselves at the undue and unfair expense of our neighbor’s 
rights. We must love ourselves, too, not solely for worldly gain 
or pleasure, but in all things for our true and eternal good. If our 
love for self be an inordinate one, we can overcome it through 
the practice of self-renunciation. This practice implies an unceasing 
warfare against concupiscence. In this strife we resist pride by 
obedience to authority; voluptuousness by denying ourselves un- 
lawful pleasures; and covetousness by detaching our hearts from the 
goods of this world. 


CHARACTER OF CHARITY TOWARDS OuR NEIGHBOR 


By our neighbor, dear brethren, we mean all those who are capable 
of enjoying eternal happiness or who already possess it; that is to 
say, all men on earth, the souls in purgatory, and the Angels and 
Saints in heaven. 

We are obliged to love our neighbor. When, tempting Him, a 
lawyer asked Our Lord which was “the great commandment in 
the law,” Jesus indeed answered him: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind.” He affirmed that that was the greatest and the 
first commandment, but He hastened to add: “And the second is 
like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments,” said He, “dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets” (Matt., xxii. 35-40). We cannot, therefore, love God 
without loving our neighbor, since Jesus Christ has declared that 
the commandment which bids us love our neighbor is of like im- 
portance to that very commandment which bids us love God Himself. 

Though we are bidden to love our neighbor as ourselves, we are 
not thereby required to have equal charity towards our neighbor 
as towards ourselves—still less, greater charity; but we are required 
to have love for our neighbor as we have love for ourselves. We 
owe love to our neighbor as to ourselves, because he, too, has been 
created to the image and likeness of God, redeemed by the Most 
Precious Blood of Jesus Christ, and is destined, like us, to eternal 


happiness. 
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THE EXERCISE OF CHARITY 


Love of our neighbor, dear brethren, lays duties towards him 
upon each one of us, duties of both a negative and positive character. 
If we must not do to others what we would not have them do 
to us, we must also do unto others as we would that they should 
do to ourselves. 

St. Peter bids us be “all of one mind, having compassion one of 
another, being lovers of the brotherhood” (I Peter, iii. 8); and 
St. Paul—after that memorable passage which begins: “If I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels’”—draws our attention to the 
three theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, and then lays 
it down most emphatically that “the greatest of these is charity” 
(I Cor., xiii. 13). 











Book Reviews 


SOME NEW WORKS ON THE BIBLE 


The study of words—of their origin, history, meanings, and the 
like—is very interesting and fruitful, especially when pursued meth- 
odically and with a definite purpose. Such study is also necessary for 
certain classes of people. Students for example, and professional men 
in particular, must have their dictionaries and special lexicons; and to 
a Scripture specialist or a theologian a Bible lexicon is not only very 
interesting but a real necessity. We are reminded and further con- 
vinced of this truth by the appearance of the second edition of the 
Greek Lexicon for the New Testament in the Cornely Cursus Sacre 
Scripture. It will be a delight for the exegist to turn to this volume 
and read there a complete record of every term employed by the Evan- 
gelists and Apostolic writers. If he wishes to know the age of a word, 
the Lexicon will tell him whether it belongs to ancient or to later Greek; 
if he desires to learn its literary standing, he will be told whether it is 
classical or popular; if he seeks information about its use and fre- 
quency, the book will indicate whether it is a Septuagint or a New 
Testament expression, whether it is found in the New Testament alone 
or elsewhere as well, and so on. The theologian will also be glad to 
have this volume, for it gives special attention to words of greater 
theological import, explaining many of the more difficult passages and 
referring to the ancient versions for a better understanding of doubtful 
texts. As might be expected, this second edition of so invaluable a 
work is superior to its predecessor of twenty years ago. It has new 
material, which enlarges the book about 100 pages; it takes account 
of the New Testament editions of von Soden and Vogels and of recent 
works on the Hellenistic language, and uses an improved method of 
reference. 

Another important achievement of the authors of the Cursus was 
the issuance some months ago (October, 1930) of their Commentary 
on the Book of Tobias.? Biblical critics in recent times have given 
much attention to this Book, and it is well known that attacks have 
been made on all sides upon the defenders of Tobitic historicity. Fr. 
Galdos does not despise the researches and studies made by modern 
critics and the evidence of archeology and documents; but, on the 
other hand, he is not carried away by the theories based on them which 


1 Lexicon Grecum Novi Testamenti. By Francis Xorell, S.J. 2nd ed. Care- 
fully revised (P. Lethielleux, Paris). 


pi Commentarins in Librum Tobit. By Romuald Galdos, S.J. (P. Lethielleux, 
aris). 
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are unfavorable to the Book of Tobias. An impartial and thorough 
study both of the book, of the historical data, and of the critics and 
their criticism is made with the result that the traditional view is seen 
to be upheld rather than weakened by the sciences. The Commentary 
has three parts: an Introduction, an Exegetical Section, and Appendices 
and Indices. 

Less diffuse than the Cursus Sacre Scripture is the work entiled 
Prelectiones Biblice, of Frs. Simon and Prado. A fourth edition of 
its New Testament Commentaries* has appeared recently (October, 
1930), its Introduction to the Bible is in press, and its two volumes on 
the Old Testament are announced for the near future. This work has 
been highly praised for solidity, clearness and erudition; and these 
qualities, along with its comparative brevity, make it very suitable for 
those who have not the time for longer or more specialized studies. 

Very much like Gospel Commentaries are the scientific and apologetic 
Lives of Christ which have appeared in recent times as an answer to 
the rationalistic or naturalistic biographies of the Saviour, which either 
depart entirely from the history as handed down by the Evangelists, 
or else give it a purely human coloring. Among the most recent of the 
scientific Lives is that of Pére Grandmaison, S.J.4 This work, the 
product of a life-long study, was completed in January, 1927, just five 
months before the author’s premature death. The first volume, which 
appeared in an English translation in June, 1930, prepares the way for 
the real history of Christ by a study of the sources of that history, 
whether Christian or non-Christian. It first takes up the references 
made to Christ in Jewish and Roman writers of the early centuries, and 
then passes on to apocryphal and canonical writings. Naturally, the 
Epistles of St. Paul are included among these canonical sources, since 
from them alone a short life of Christ could easily be compiled. In 
the next place, the author explains the historical setting in which the 
life of the Saviour must be placed—that is, the political, social, intellec- 
tual, and religious conditions of first-century Palestine, without an un- 
derstanding of which one cannot read the Gospel narrative intelligently. 
It is a highly instructive work, and we shall eagerly await the rest of it 
in English dress. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that all such Scriptural studies are 
preéminently useful for the clergy of all ranks. The scholar needs 
them for his writing and teaching, and the priest engaged in the minis- 
try not less so, for they disclose the meaning and power of the sacred 


8 Prelectiones Biblice ad Usum Scholarum. By Hadrian Simon, C.SS.R., 
S.S.L. Novum Testamentum. Vol. I-II. Fourth Edition Revised by J. Prado, 
C.SS.R., S.S.L. (P. Marietti, Turin). 

4 Jesus Christ. His Person, His Message, His Credentials. By Leonce de 
Grandmaison, S.J. Volume I (The Macmillan Co., New York City). In our 
issues of March and April, 1930, Don Ernest Graf, O.S.B., furnishes an extended 
appreciation of the original French edition of this work. 
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text and thus become invaluable aids to doctrine and devotion. We 
must not forget that one of St. Paul’s last recommendations to preach- 
ers and pastors was the study of the Sacred Writings, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are profitable to teach, reprove, correct, and instruct and 
which equip those who read and study them for their work, rendering 
them men of God and successful pastors and directors of souls. 


C. J. Cartan, O.P. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


The complaint that Scholastic philosophy is embalmed in manuals 
that have been left untouched by the progress in the art of book- 
making, and that it is for the most part couched in a terminology which 
is not only unintelligible to the modern reader but moreover grates un- 
pleasantly on his ear, is beginning to lose its pertinency. A breath of 
spring is sweeping over the desert field and clothing it with rich ver- 
dure. Quite recently several Scholastic texts have appeared that have 
shaken the dust from their pages and that compare very favorably with 
the best specimens of the modern art of textbook making. It is the 
privilege of the reviewer to bring two of these to the notice of the 
readers. 

Modern speculation has unquestionably overemphasized the prob- 
lem of knowledge, but, be that as it may, we must meet our adversaries 
on the ground on which they take their stand. As a result of this situa- 
tion epistemology now bulks very large in Scholastic theory. In no 
department is modernization more imperative, since we must not be con- 
tent to prove to ourselves the validity of knowledge but must make 
every effort to bring this basic truth home to the modern mind. We 
think that Dr. Barron in his recent text has chosen the right approach." 
His departure from the conventional treatment requires no justification. 
We need not stereotype the traditional methods of presentation. New- 
ness of exposition has a stimulating effect and is rather desirable. Though 
the book is elementary in scope, it covers the entire field and certainly 
meets the needs of the student, who in its pages will find everything he 
ought to know about modern trends in epistemology. Against sensism, 
pragmatism, humanism and the various forms of modern realism the 
author defends the claims of truth. His criticism of false or inadequate 
systems is uncompromising but sympathetic. It goes without saying 
that he subscribes to the system of moderate realism, which satisfac- 
torily accounts for the origin of our knowledge and at the same time 
fully guarantees its validity. The volume constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion to our philosophical literature and is sure to make many friends. 


1 Elements of Epistemology. By Joseph Thomas Barron, S.T.D. (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City). 
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Seminary students will find it very helpful as collateral reading in con- 
nection with their Latin manual. 

Some of our Catholic educators are inclined to overestimate the con- 
tribution which modern psychological research has made to the cause 
of education. Without sufficient discernment they adopt new methods 
which are vaunted as being superior to the traditional ones. They are 
afraid of not being fully abreast of modern progress. What they need 
is a really critical study of modern educational psychology, which will 
make them realize that, though there is much in this science which 
commends itself to our judgment, there also is much that will not 
stand criticism. Such a discriminating text we have in the translation 
of Father De La Vaissiére’s excellent work on pedagogical psychology.” 
Here is an author who, though quite hospitable to well-established re- 
sults of scientific research, yet preserves a judicial attitude towards 
the extravagant claims so often put forth by the modern laboratory 
psychologist. He does not lose himself in the maze of detail because 
he is guided by the light of rational psychology. A thorough study of 
this succinct treatise on educational psychology will help our educa- 
tors to select wisely from the many things which modern psychological 
investigation would thrust upon them. Undoubtedly there is much we 
can learn that will improve our educational methods, but caution and 
reserve very often are in order. The translation has been well done 
and reads easily. Since our English literature is not rich in this type 
of book, the translator has by the translation of the scholarly work 
rendered a great service to his confréres. 

CHARLEs BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 Educational Psychology. By Jules De La Vaissiére, S.J. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the Fifth French Edition by S. A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


THE BOOK OF RUTH 


Dr. Grimmelsman, the young professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
at the Cincinnati Seminary, Ohio, is already widely known for his 
exegetical Commentary on the Book of Exodus. His second notable 
contribution to Catholic Biblical science, “The Book of Ruth,’* merits 
the highest commendation for its scholarly attainment. Ruth, the 
Moabitess, is one of the few women so singularly privileged to have her 
name incorporated in the genealogy of Christ (Matt., i. 5). 

The eye of the reader is immediately greeted at the very beginning 
by a rich selected bibliography. Catholic authors and periodicals are 
naturally not neglected, but are most diligently chosen and used through- 


1The Book of Ruth. By Henry J. Grimmelsman, S.T.D. (Scott, Foreman & 
Co., Chicago, Iil.). 
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out the entire work. In the Introduction (pp. 7-31) the author not 
only gives the historical background for this story, but at the same 
time offers a very brief introductory course in the physical geography 
of Palestine, with an orographic and hydrographic description of the 
land. This with the archeology, including the customs of the Hebrews 
relative to marriage and harvesting, renders the text more intelligible 
to the reader. The identification of Segor with a site at the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea (p. 24) seems less probable (cfr. THE 
HOoMILETIC AND PasToRAL REviEw, December, 1930, pp. 290-293). 
In his excellent commentary on the text (pp. 32-65), the author 
strives to give us the best literal translation and meaning. The typical 
sense sometimes proposed by the Patristic writers is not ignored. 
Wherever the M T needs emendation, he carefully compares this with 
the Greek, Vulgate and Peschitto versions. He was also so fortunate as 
to see personally verified many of the customs mentioned in the book. 
Though primarily intended for the students of high schools and col- 
leges, this book can also be profitably employed in the Seminary Hebrew 
class, serving as a faithful guide, translation and commentary to the 
text of Jouon. Joun E. STernMvueELter, S.T.D., S.S.L. 


THE REMEDY FOR ECONOMIC ILLS 


No prophetic vision is required to foresee an outbreak of social un- 
rest and discontent on a large scale in the near future. All indications 
point towards just such a contingency. Again the present economic 
system and social order will be subjected to severe criticism and a 
demand for radical change will arise. The important matter is to meet 
the indictment of the present order and the inevitable utopian schemes 
of reform that will be put forth with a sane criticism of abuses that 
really exist and with a feasible program of social reconstruction. Both 
of these must be based on a careful, honest and comprehensive study 
of human relations and social laws. 

“Man and Society’? presents an analysis of society that will enable 
the reader to approach intelligently the social problems which challenge 
the ingenuity as well as the good will of the men of our times. To 
build up a new social edifice we must first dig down to bedrock and 
make sure of a sound foundation that will carry the superstructure. 
No plan of reconstruction that fails to take into account the real nature 
of man and the purpose of social organization can be of permanent 
value. The most essential thing is a philosophy of human society. That 
is what we find in these pages. 

One of the prime functions of a philosophy of human society is to 


1 Man and Society. An Introduction to Sociology. By Francis J. Haas, Ph.D. 
(The Century Company, New York City). 
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strike a satisfactory balance between the rights of the individual and 
the rights of society. This is a very delicate problem, and modern 
philosophy is unable to propose an adequate solution. It either blurs 
the rights of the individual in favor of the authority of organized 
society, or overstresses these rights to the detriment of society. The 
outcome in either case is fatal. Catholic philosophy avoids these ex- 
tremes and gives to the individual what belongs to the individual with- 
out taking from society what belongs to society. The author of the 
work under review takes his stand squarely on Catholic principles. The 
introductory chapters, in which he treats of the origin of man and the 
dignity of human personality, are basic, since they give definite orienta- 
tion to all his speculations on the nature of human association. In the 
hands of many, the science of economics has become an impersonal 
science that deals with things and processes and entirely disregards the 
human factor. The author leaves us in no doubt about this mater: to 
him man is central. Where this vital assumption is made, social science 
takes on a moral complexion and furnishes a basis for the proper treat- 
ment of the intricate questions of social justice. It may be laid down as 
a law that all our social wrongs and ills result from a disregard of 
human dignity. This frank assertion of human dignity, by which the 
author prefaces his study of society, contrasts happily with the manner 
of those sociologists who begin by belittling man and reducing him to 
the level of the brute. It also accounts for the ethical tone that pre- 
vails throughout the treatise and the human sympathy that is so pleas- 
ingly in evidence. 

Against this background are sketched the meaning and functions of 
the various social bodies of which man finds himself a member. The 
domestic society and the State, as their importance demands, are dis- 
cussed with great fullness of detail. In this connection the modern 
errors concerning the origin of the family and civil society are refuted. 
Society is described as a distinctly human phenomenon, and not as a 
gradual evolution from animal gregariousness. The author is princi- 
pally concerned with the rational aspect of the process of association 
and hence gives but little attention to the non-rational factors entering 
into it. For his purpose—namely, to give an ethical interpretation of 
social policies and to supply a groundwork for the right appreciation of 
social problems—this analysis is adequate, though it might be supple- 
mented if he had set himself the task of writing a text of theoretical 
sociology. In his definition of the duty of the State in the province of 
economics the author follows closely the lines laid down in the Encyc- 
lical of Leo XIII. The discussion of the problem of wages is penned 
with great warmth; it reflects a passion for social justice and a deep 
sympathy for the laboring classes. We would naturally expect this 
from the antecedents of Dr. Haas, who has been prominently identified 
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with the labor movement and taken active part in various endeavors 
aiming at the social betterment of the wage earner. 

So far the work has been considered chiefly as it would interest the 
priest, who in our days of social agitation cannot keep himself aloof 
from the social movement, and who is called upon to take in it a leading 
part. The book will be for him a reliable source of pertinent informa- 
tion and a safe guide in his social activities. It is, however, primarily 
intended as a manual for class use, and forms part of the Century 
Catholic College Texts edited by John A. Lapp. It answers this pur- 
pose well, and embodies all the features which we expect in an up-to- 
date text of this type. The questions appended to each chapter are 
stimulating and the numerous references will encourage further study. 
The Index covers the entire range of the topics treated, and will be of 
great help to the casual inquirer. 

Less ambitious but for all that not less useful is an excellent little 
volume which we owe to the pen of Father John A. McClorey, S.J. It 
deals with that dangerous menace which is now threatening the peace of 
the world and the continuance of our Western civilization.2 The reader 
has guessed that reference is being made to the new social system which 
has arisen in Russia and is reaching out to conquer the world. Bol- 
shevism is a power that must be faced and combatted. Father Mc- 
Clorey supplies the intellectual weapons that can be effectively used in 
this battle thrust upon the civilized world, and especially on the Catholic 
Church. But the author does not merely condemn Bolshevism ; he also 
points out the flaws in our own system and offers many constructive 
suggestions. Courageously he scourges the sins and vices of our times 
which have brought this nemesis upon us. Abundant material for ser- 
mons and lectures is contained in the handy volume. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


2 The Catholic Church and Bolshevism. Seven Lectures by the Rev. John A. 
McClorey, S. J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


FOR THE PAMPHLET RACK 


Two new pamphlets from the Paulist Press have reached us. Bap- 
tism, by Rev. Francis Connell, C.SS.R., lucidly explains the meaning, 
institution, necessity, minister, recipient, effects and ceromonies of this 
initial rite. Christmas, The Gift of God, by Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., sets forth the philosophy of belief and of denial, of Christian 
joy and pagan pleasure, that are evoked by this central fact of history 
and cornerstone of our faith. 


A Way to End the Leakage, a two-penny pamphlet by the Rev. J. 
Leycester King, S.J., published by the Catholic Truth Society (38-40, 
Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1), is the most important received in 
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some time, and it merits some detailed remarks. It evidences the leak- 
age from the Church, shows a method by which it was completely if 
locally stopped for twelve years, and pleads for national action along 
similar lines. It is written for England, today a land of militant 
Catholicism, and, if the situation there evokes such comment and effort, 
surely the pamphlet will be acceptable in America where the struggle to 
preserve the Faith has not been so keen. We may summarize the au- 
thor’s remarks. It is an unpopular and unpalatable truth that the Catho- 
lic body is sickly and greatly unfitted for its mighty task. Of three mil- 
lion Catholics in England only two-thirds perform their Easter duty. 
We make heavy sacrifices to secure Catholic education, but once our 
children leave school there is an almost complete lack of organized 
effort for them. The author concludes by way of contrast that the 
very way of the world shames us beyond measure. 

For good reasons which he cites he concentrates on stopping the 
leakage among working boys. Parish social organizations for merely 
material purposes without relation to the spiritual life are of slight 
value. The Sodality of Our Lady is the means he uses. Such a 
spiritual society easily brings necessary finances, zealous codperation 
and friends for the social amenities organized in subordination to it. 
No rigid rules are laid down, but this exposition of a modus operandi 
that really worked in an industrial town with 5,000 Catholics contains 
ideas that are so simple and practical that they startle us. He features 
the prefect system or lay council or governing body, personal follow-ups 
for missed Holy Communions, monthly talks by priests and laymen, 
and yearly retreats. At the age of sixteen the boys are transferred 
to the Men’s Sodality with its club opportunities. Persistence and the 
loyal codperation of educated laymen who have had—not their indif- 
ference but—their excessive diffidence overcome, have brought the 
success. 

The pamphlet is carefully written by a “sociologist” and shepherd 
of souls. It is no destructive or pessimistic cry of woe. But it calls 
indeed, though not explicitly, for a renewal and a spread of the spirit 
of Blessed Don Bosco. It reminds us of our own Fr. Mereto’s recent 
pamphlet on our failure to give religious instruction to so many of 
our Catholic school children, which called forth so much comment— 
and, we hope, stirred many both to will and to accomplish. 


A Child’s Life of St. Thomas Aquinas (B-302) presents in excep- 
tionally readable and interesting form edifying circumstances both 
traditional and less well known. B-301 is A Child’s Life of Blessed 
Thomas More, who said: “A man can live for the next world, but 
be merry withal.” Meg his daughter, “the ornament of Britain,” into 
whose lap her father’s head was tossed, also figures in a tale replete 
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with repartee and touching coincidence. Teresa Lloyd is the author 
of both perennially interesting stories which sell at one pence. 

Two fascinating stories of others of the English martyrs are 
Blessed John Southworth (B-305), by Rev. J. L. Whitfield, and 
The Martyr Monk of Manchester, Blessed Ambrose Barlow, O.S.B., 
(B-303), by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Their lives of successive im- 
prisonments and reprieves end with touching accounts of their deaths 
at Tyburn. There is wealth of inspiration in these homely but glorious 
descriptions of days so near our own. Thus, hearing the dread details 
of execution, one could say: “All this is but one death’; while a 
despoiled chapel has the inscription: “Transit gloria mundi, fides 
Catholica manet.” 

Renunciation (F-293), by Alice L. Oxley, is the story of two unusual 
vocations. Broad Meadows (F-294), by G. H. Stevenson, is the story 
of a family made Protestant through fines and of a descendant returned 
to the Faith. Mary Clare (F-295), by the same author, tells of the loss 
of faith by an Irish girl in England through mixed marriage, and of its 
recovery through her priest brother. The Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius (D-296), arranged in prayers, is a welcome primer of 


spirituality. 
All these pamphlets come from the Catholic Truth Society, and sell 
for twopence. Joun K. SHarp. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 

Maria of Padua, One of St. Therese’s Little Legion, with an introduction 
by Benedict Williamson (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), is an inter- 
esting account of the Filippetto girl who lived in Italy from 1912 to 1927. 
She formed her spiritual life on the life of the Saint of Lisieux, whose 
ardent desires spread from a convent cell throughout the whole universe. 
Maria’s strong natural personality was gradually spiritualized by effort and 
by suffering till she resembled the heroic spirit of St. Agnes. A list of 
cures attributed to the holy child’s intercession after death and a number 
of her letters complete the volume. 

Terry Donovan, by Gerald Kelly, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee), 
is an unusually interesting juvenile in which the hero’s struggles and 
achievements at a Catholic boarding school are realistically portrayed. 

In God’s Jester (Benziger Brothers, New York City) Mrs. George New- 
man tells the story of the life and martyrdom of Father Michael Pro, S.J., 
murdered by the Calles Government in 1927. And this account of a man 
and martyr, a humorist and ascetic of our own day is as gripping as the 
story of a martyr in any age. Perhaps it most resembles that of a Douai 
priest in Elizabethan England. The story is told against a revealing back- 
ground of unhappy Mexico—a part of Latin America “which tourists nearly 
always ingore, and which has seldom been ‘shot’ by an American film com- 
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pany.” Whatever be said of the state of religion in such lands, the fact that 
in the three recent years of persecution thousands died fighting for it and 
167 priests were put to death, shows that it is still a very vital thing. A 
measure of peace, secured largely by a minority of Catholics in worldwide 
agitation and despite the indifference both of our own Government and of 
many Catholics, reigns there now. Even so the persecution doubtless 
brought forth a more virile Catholicism. “The blood of martyrs is the 
seed of Christianity.” 


A Friend of Mine, by David P. McAstocker, S. J. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukeee, Wis.), must surely go a long way towards fulfilling its purpose 
of bringing the soul to think of its Friend, personal, prayerful, suffering and 
strong, when brightness has vanished and mists have crept about, and it finds 
itself in darkness. Parables, simple tales, and examples from modern busi- 
ness, the classics and the Gopel reveal the author’s cultured mind, wide read- 
ing and keen observation. Its fresh and unique points of view make it a 
delightful book, as entrancing as a novel. It is for all religiously minded 
persons. 

In her new novel, Jtalian Adventure (Longmans, Green and Co., New 
York City), Isabel C. Clarke’s theme is absorbing and delightful. It 
tells of a young and attractive English woman thrown from a wrecked 
automobile and found injured outside the gates of Prince Aldo Delfino’s 
villa near Milan. She is taken into the villa and given the expert care 
of his otherwise disagreeable aunt, Lady Quain. All she recalls is her 
marriage to a man named Nim, an unhappy memory. They call her Elaine. 
Clues to her identity are sought in vain until Father Sinclair recognizes 
her as Mrs. Brent whom he knew in England. Convinced finally that she is, 
she returns and learns of her husband’s death. Then the Prince travels 
to England where love and happiness follow. The characters ring true in 
the courteous, kind and self-willed Prince, the graceful and charming Elaine 
and the intolerant and domineering Lady Quain. The scenes are laid about 
beautiful Sant’ Ilario. The story is well told and sustains the interest. 

Freemasonry and the Anti-Christian Movement, by Rev. E. Cahill, S.J. 
(M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin), grew out of articles published some years ago 
in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. It has had a large sale, and within a 
few months of its appearance a new edition was called for. Father Cahill 
has read very widely on his subject, using both Masonic and non-Masonic 
sources, as his bibliography shows. A priest or layman who wishes to get 
a correct idea of Freemasonry—what it is not as well as what it is, its 
teaching, organization, membership, methods, its relation to various other 
secret organizations or social associations—cannot do better than to pur- 
chase this volume. Written documents and spoken declarations of the sect 
are used as sources for the author’s statements, and the various Papal con- 
demnations of Freemasonry are also quoted. One who reads this work 
cannot fail to understand why the Church must be opposed to the Masonic 
and other like societies. 

The Essence of the Catholic, from the German of Fr. Peter Lippert, S.J. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City), is a translation of three lectures 
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delivered to Catholic students at Heidelberg in September, 1922. By the 
essence of the Catholic the author means “the spiritual and personal indi- 
viduality of the Catholic . . . the ideal man in whom Catholicism is 
embodied in all its fullness, in all its wealth and depth.” No such man 
exists in reality, since even the most exemplary Catholic falls far short of 
a perfect fulfillment of his religion. But the best Catholic is one who is 
most influenced by the Catholic standard of values, and who tries most 
earnestly to reproduce Catholic principles in his own life. The Catholic 
character will express itself in a particular way in the individual, but, in 
spite of the immense number of personal types, there is a common element 
stamped on all which can be discerned and described. What this common 
element is which every Catholic man should aspire to as his ideal, the 
author explains in his three talks on the Faith of the Catholic, the Will of 
the Catholic, and the Soul of the Catholic. 








